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“THE HARDEST KNIFE” 


John Keltner 


N the last line of his ninety-fifth son- 
net we have Shakespeare’s assurance 


that 
The hardest knife ill-us’d doth lose his edge. 
Misuse of any tool will damage it, and 
thus speech as a tool for persuasion and 
or expression, used ineffectively, will 
lose its significance and power. I con- 
der this to be one of the principal 
problems of education in our time. I 
eel that we have allowed our students 
0 ill-use a tool of tremendous value, a 
wol that has undoubtedly been made 
wailable to a greater proportion of our 
population than was possible in the 
early days of our country. Speech is not 
ihe sharp instrument it could be. It is 
m the sharpening of this tool that I 
want to speak with you today. 
Edna L. Sterling, Director of Lan- 
guage Arts in the Seattle Public Schools, 
discusses Communication as 

. certainly one of the symbols of civiliza- 
lion. Language in a broad sense can be con- 
idered both as a science and as one of the arts. 
Certainly, communication is both a supreme 
iumph and a threatening danger, depending 


upon time, place, circumstance and skill of its 


The author of this essay originally presented 
'$ content in an address to the Colorado 
ech Association, meeting in Denver on 26 
October, 1956. This version is a condensation 
ad adaptation for the reading audience. 
Professor Keltner is Head of the Department 
if Speech at Kansas State College, Manhattan. 
He received his B.Ed. degree from the Illinois 
‘ate Normal University in 1940, and his M.A. 
ad Ph.D. from Northwestern University in 
43 and 1947, respectively. 


use. Nevertheless, it is in this broad setting of 
meaning and personal and group relationships 
that the language arts as they relate to teaching 
and learning must be considered. It is the art 
and the science of communicating thought that 
is important in education. 


Festinger, in his work on communica- 
tion and social processes, suggests that 
communication has two general func- 
tions. The first he calls an instrumental 
function, that is, the function of per- 
suasion, of influencing people to believe 
and to act. The second function of com- 
munication is expression. Festinger 
terms it “consummatory communica- 
tion.” Its purpose is the satisfaction of 
the individual who initiates the com- 
munication; it is the kind of communi- 
cation that, when spoken, relieves and 
restores the person who utters it.? 


Emerson referred to language as “a 
building for which every human being 
brought a stone.” 


Aware that I may be indulging in 
the “unctuous elaboration of the ob- 
vious,” I am assuming that communica- 
tion is the cornerstone of the founda- 
tion on which we build all human in- 
teraction. Human communication is in- 
volved in most matters of social and 


1“The What, When, Where, How of the 
Communication Arts,” Education, LXX (March, 
1952). 458. Italics in the original. 

2 Leon Festinger et al., Theory and Experi- 
ment in Social Communication (Ann Arbor: 
Research Center for Dynamics, Institute for 
Social Research, University of Michigan, 1950). 
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personal consequence. Obvious as this 
fact is, it is worth repeating, although 
in doing so we may sound like Oliver 
Wendell Holmes’ katydid, 


Thou say’st an undisputed thing 
In such a solemn way. 


To study our problem adequately, I 
suspect that we will need to take a 
less gentle approach. 

We're all aware that we must ex- 
amine “communication” as a generic 
label in terms of the elements which 
combine to make the whole. We might 
begin this examination at any one of 
several points, but I have chosen to 
examine first the skills of communica- 
tion and their relative significance in 
our everyday life. 

About thirty years ago several in- 
vestigators attempted to discover the 
relative frequencies with which people 
actually use various communication 
skills in daily life. Clapp summarized 
the data from 2,615 responses to a ques- 
tionnaire he had sent to individuals 
representing 253 Occupations and 300 
towns in 35 states. He found that 

. the most commonly used language func- 
tions included conversation, interviews, public 
speaking, listening, reading and writing. Among 
all of these groups, conversation was reported 


to be the most widely used and public speaking 
the most difficult.% 


You have noted, I am sure, that four of 
the six forms which Clapp identified 
have to do with oral communication. 
Some years later Rankin conducted 
two vertical studies (the first preceding 
the second by three years) in which he 
had individuals record their language 
activities at fifteen-minute intervals for 
a total of from forty-five to sixty days. 
He found that 42 per cent of the time 
spent in communication is spent in 
listening, 32 per cent in speaking, 15 
8 John M. Clapp (ed.), The Place of English 


in American Life (Chicago: National Council 
of Teachers of English, 1926). 


per cent in reading, and 11 per cent jy 
writing. (The findings of the ty 
studies varied only slightly.)* 

In 1952 Munski asked 156 graduate 
of Iowa high schools to indicate th 
frequency and effectiveness of their wy 
of various types of communication. Ke 
found that they did not employ writin 
very extensively; even their writing ¢ 
letters was relatively unimportant. Thej 
major activities in speech were conve: 
sation and telephoning.® 

Rankin and his followers went fy. 
ther into the matter, and studied th 
amount of time students spent durin 
the school day in the four communic. 
tion skills | have mentioned. Their sub 
jects were pupils in the first eight 
grades. They found that during a typial 
school day the students spent 52 pe 
cent of their language training time in 
reading, 30 per cent in writing, 10 pe 
cent in speaking, and 8 per cent it 
listening.® 

We might assume that the influence 
of the National Council of Teachers 0 
English and the Speech Association @ 
America has made some changes in this 
pattern. However, casual observation 
of high school curricula indicate tha 
there has been no great change, ané 
that the inverse ratio of language trait- 
ing to language use still exists. I believ 
that this inversion of the relationship 
between use and training is a majo 
problem in our whole system of educ 
tion. 

So far I’ve been talking about genera 
problems relating to basic skills in com 
munication. Now I want to concentratt 
briefly on some special problems relat 
ing to oral communication. 

¢Paul T. Rankin, “Listening Ability,” Ch 
cago Schools Journal, XII (January, 1939), '77 
19, John A. Munski, “An Analysis of the Com 
munication Needs of High School Seniors ! 
Selected Secondary School” (Ph.D. thesis, Ut 


versity of Missouri, 1952). 
6 Rankin, op. cit. 
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According to a survey for the most 
cent White House Conference, ap- 
soximately eight per cent of our pop- 
lation need some form of speech ther- 
py. More recent figures by the Bureau 
{ the Census suggest that twelve per 
ent may be a better approximation. If 
ye take the mid-point between these 
wo figures and project it on our pop- 
ilation (a current estimate is about 
ij5,000,000), the result is the startling 
fgure of 16,500,000 Americans in need 
of speech correction. 


This figure becomes even more 
wartling when we consider how many 
are receiving speech therapy. 
{cording to estimates by the American 
Speech and Hearing Association, at 
present only three-fourths of one per 
ent of these 16,500,000 are receiving 
wme sort of speech therapy. Only 
15,250 out Of 16,500,000 people are 
receiving the attention they need! 
The problem of the speech defective 
isvery closely related to and interwoven 
with our total problem of oral com- 
munication. Teachers of all the lan- 
guage arts should be just as concerned 
(or even more so) with the communica- 
tion skills of the handicapped as they 
ae with those of the normal and su- 
prior student. 


Part of the problem in this particular 
wea is due to our having ignored the 
‘ituation for too long. It is only recently 
that we have made any great attempt 
0 develop skilled speech therapists, and 
ven within that recent period conflict 
between the speech therapist and the 
dassroom teacher has decreased the 
ervice that they might perform. The 
tacher of general communication skills 
needs to know more than he does about 
the speech defective and the prevention 
ind rehabilitation of speech defects. 
Classroom teachers in all areas and at all 
levels need to be able to identify stu- 
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dents with speech defects and to refer 
them to the proper agency. It is tragic 
when the speech therapist and the class- 
room teacher of speech find themselves 
so far apart politically that they can- 
not face their common _ educational 
problems realistically. 


Let’s look at another speech problem. 
The working week is becoming shorter; 
the play and recreation week is length- 
ening. Within this increased time for 
recreation there is a tremendous oppor- 
tunity for creative and artistic com- 
munication. I am referring particularly 
to the areas of dramatics and oral in- 
terpretation. Good “live” theatre is a 
scarce commodity in this country. In 
spite of the fine Broadway seasons we 
have had in recent years and the com- 
parable improvement in the quality 
and ambitions of the motion picture, 
we are still somewhat sterile and crass 
in our production and appreciation of 
good theatre. It has been heartening to 
see the development of the tributary 
theatre: little theatres, college theatres, 
stock companies, but it is more disheart- 
ening to see how many high schools are 
still presenting plays like Jayhawk 
Johnny’s Big Chance and whose stand- 
ards of selections for oral interpretation 
reach no higher than “Willy's First 
Date.” 

Somewhere in our training in high 
schools and colleges we are not provid- 
ing sufficient opportunity for the de- 
velopment of the appreciation of dra- 
matic performance and the enjoyment 
of playing a dramatic role and produc- 
ing a play. It is pleasant to have com- 
panies reading Don Juan in Hell and 
John Brown’s Body touring the country, 
and to observe some resurgence of pro- 
fessional oral reading. But until this 
resurgence reaches the heart and soul 
of every American boy and girl, we will 
continue to be culturally impotent. (I 
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hasten to add that no boy or girl can 
develop any appreciation for the the- 
atre or oral interpretation unless in his 
school and community there is an at- 
mosphere which encourages that ap- 
preciation.) 

There is a problem in another area. 
The amount of time that children and 
adults spend in front of television sets 
is increasing. On the picture tube we 
see performers of all kinds displaying 
their wares to millions. It should be ob- 
vious to anyone who watches and listens 
to daily television and radio programs 
that in both media technology has out- 
stripped talent in acting and directing. 
The lack of proficient writers, perform- 
ers, directors, and producers is obvious. 
The reservoir of talent is quite low. 
Take television drama, for example. 
Conservative estimates are that from 
thirty to forty per cent of television pro- 
grams includes some form of drama. 
The quality of too much of this drama 
is below what we accept as good. Yet 
it would not be on the air if it did not 
satisfy the aesthetic standards of mil- 
lions of people. 


In addition, both radio and television 
daily submit millions of listeners and 
viewers to advertisers and announcers 
whose vocabularies have never gone be- 
yond the level of the elementary grades, 
and whose pronunciation, voice, and 
diction are sub-standard. state- 
ment may not be true of network pro- 
grams. But remember that local stations 
between the two coasts fill a great deal 
of television time with “talent” they 
recruit from nearby high schools and 
colleges. 


The importance of radio and _tele- 
vision in the area of mass communica- 
tions deeply impresses and arouses me. 
They are very significant parts of our 


culture. But what disturbs me more 


deeply is that when our boys and girls 


select this area for vocational specializ. 
tion they tend to ignore the fundamep. 
tal skills of oral language. The glamour 
of these mass media of communication 
has blinded many of us to the tremep. 
dous responsibility they place in oy 
hands for the development of perform. 
ers who are skilled in the language ary 
(chiefly the oral ones) and who have a 
broad understanding of the community 
in which they live. 


Radio and television provide us with 
instruments for mass communication 
too valuable and too significant to 
ignore. We need to be more vital 
concerned with the critical standards 
and skills of those who listen, as well 
with the abilities of those who produe 
and perform. 

Business and industry present ap 
other problem in oral communication. 
In the past several years there has been 
a great surge of interest in communice 
tion. Technologists are having to leam 
how to write and to speak “on the job.” 
One of the members of our faculty is on 
leave this year to work with an interne 
tional organization of technologists. In 
his work he spends literally hundreds 
of hours attempting to train persons of 
great technical knowledge in the simple 
basic skills of preparing and presenting 
a speech that their colleagues can ut 
derstand and appreciate. 


What was happening to these people 
in high school and in college? What 
kinds of training in English and speech 
did their curricula provide for them 
Why did no one take the time to im 
press them with the fact that the most 
important bit, of knowledge they might 
discover would be useless to society ut 
less they could communicate it under 
standably? 


Many forms of oral communicatioi 
are receiving attention in business and 


industry. But we still have a big jo 
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» do. On the whole, conference meth- 
4s are sloppy—poorly defined, poorly 
derstood. Only a small percentage of 
je men in business and industry can 
and in front of an audience and repre- 
ent their companies effectively. 


Members of the professions, too, are 
wuggling with their inabilities to ex- 
mess their ideas. Not so long ago I 
yd occasion to sit in on the beginning 
{a project to study the communication 
tween physicians and their patients. 
i has suddenly occurred to a few in 
he medical profession that what the 
jetor says to his patient and the man- 
yr in which he says it may have a sig- 
tiicant effect on the patient’s response 
0 treatment. 


It is very easy to become confused in 

i doctor’s office. I remember the man 
yho sat on pins and needles in the re- 
eption room while patient after pa- 
tient went into the doctor’s inner office 
md then came out. Eventually he got 
0 see the doctor, who quizzed him, 
wked and probed him, and stuck him 
with a needle, saying that the injection 
was an “intramuscular placebo to al- 
lviate an acute condition of hypochon- 
iriacal cephalalgia.” When the patient 
eft the office he had no more idea of 
vhat was wrong with him than he had 
tad when he entered. (The physician 
nd told him that he thought he had a 
headache.) 


Members of the clergy, too, have be- 
ome deeply concerned with speech. 
faculties of seminaries are awakening 
0 the fact that the minister must of 
necessity be an effective public speaker, 
‘conference leader of consummate skill, 
md an oral persuader of considerable 
bility, in addition to possessing an 
inderstanding of the Bible and theology. 
Unfortunately (or, perhaps, fortunately 
~lepending on where and how often 
‘0 go to church), there are not enough 
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ministers who have the skill in com- 
munication of Fulton R. Sheen, Nor- 
man Vincent Peale, and Billy Graham. 

And of course we cannot ignore what 
we all consider a most significant pro- 
fession: teaching. Although many teach- 
ers colleges require their students to 
take training in oral communication, 
there are still large numbers of grad- 
uates who present to their students in 
public and private schools models of 
language behavior, both written and 
oral, that are embarrassing and alarm- 
ing. It is little wonder that the pupils in 
our classrooms are no more effective 
than they are when the examples their 
teachers set them are so inadequate. 

All of what I have been saying boils 
down to the basic principles and tech- 
niques of teaching oral communication. 
Under the auspices of the National 
Council of Teachers of English and the 
Speech Association of America there 
have been attempts to establish a ra- 
tionale of principles and techniques of 
improving instruction. In some colleges 
and high schools there is an effort to 
combine instruction in the communica- 
tion arts into unit courses on speaking, 
writing, reading, and listening. The 
elementary schools have been experi- 
menting with this kind of unit ap- 
proach for a number of years. 

It is time that we looked at some of 
the pertinent facts relating to our at- 
tempts to develop these communication 
skills, particularly those facts which re- 
late to the development of oral skills in 
communication. As we go into this anal- 
ysis, keep in mind the inverse ratio that 
Rankin established: speaking and listen- 
ing comprise the greater part of our 
language use, and they receive the 
least amount of emphasis in the school 
program in training in communication. 

Let’s examine a few of the pertinent 
facts. The Commission on Trends in 
Education of the Modern Language 
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Association has been willing to take the 
position that language is essentially oral. 
Everyone recognizes the fact that a 
child does not learn to read and write 
until after he has acquired a fairly 
complex oral skill. 

Frederick Reeve of Michigan State 
College presents a case for integrating 
or unifying the study of all the skills in 
communication.’ If he means that one 
teacher should teach all of them in one 
course and let it go at that, I don’t 
think it will work. Soon I will present 
some of the reasons for my belief. If 
he means that we should relate the 
teaching of speech to the teaching of 
writing, the teaching of listening to the 
teaching of reading in the larger cur- 
riculum, and that we should “follow 
through” in all our training in subject 
matter of these basic skills, I come 
closer to agreement. I believe, however, 
that it is becoming apparent in the face 
of many facts that the differences be- 
tween the oral and written skills are 
greater than their similarities, and that 
the techniques of teaching these skills 
are (at certain levels of singular im- 
portance) so complicated and so subtle 
that we cannot expect one teacher to 
teach all of them in a single course or 
block of courses. 


Let’s consider some of the facts that 
have led me to this point of view. I 
think that no one would dispute the 
point that the communication skills are 
not isolated from one another. As Reeve 
has written, 

What is written is read; what is spoken is heard; 
what is written and read is discussed. There is 


no speech without listening, no writing without 
speech, no reading without writing.® 


But this is just like medicine. We're 
discovering that a great deal of chem- 


7 Frederic Reeve, “Toward a Philosophy of 
Communication,” Education, LXXII_ (March, 
1952), 445°455- 

8 Ibid., p. 447. 
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istry is involved in the biological fu, 
tions of man. Matters of physics, of by. 
teriology, of genetics, and physiolog 
are also involved. Yet no one would 
sO presumptuous as to attempt to teach 
all these principles in a single courg 
We will grant that there are interre). 
tionships among these factors, that the 
have some common ground, and thx 
they affect one another. But the assump 
tion that these relationships provid 
sufficient reason to lump the instruction 
in the specific technical processes jp 
volved into one unit seems absurd. Ané 
by what stretch of the imagination ca 
we argue that the process of communi 
cation is any less complicated or ip 
volved? 

But let’s look at some of the mor 
specific relationships and see how wel 
they hold up. First, let’s examine the 
relationship of speech to some of the 
other language skills. What evidence we 
have now suggests that there is not: 
very high correlation between the 
skills of speaking and writing. McCrery, 
working with college students at the 
University of California, found the 
highest correlation to be 0.35. He write 
that 

The low correlation . indicate[s] over 
lapping factors of not more than from iz 
15 per cent between factors which compris 
effectiveness in each . . . a combination coum 


proposing to give adequate instruction in th 
two skills can hardly be justified.9 


In studies at the University of low 
Knower found the relationship to & 
no higher than 0.19.?° 

At Columbia University, Bushnell 
had students deliver speeches and writ 
compositions on the same topics. Ht 


®Lester L. McCrery, “An Experiment 
Study of Relationships between Writing 
Speaking Performance as Measured by Collet 
Grades and Student Rating Scales,” The Jo 
nal of Communication, I (May, 1951), 44: 

10 Cited in Glen E. Mills, “Speech in a Cot 
munication Course,” The Quarterly Journal ¢ 
Speech, XXXIII (February, 1947), 42. 
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und the correlation between thought 
wntent of the two forms no higher than 
42; and in sentence structure (which 
more important to those of us who 
we interested in usage), no higher than 
035"? He grants that oral communica- 
jon is more fluid than written communi- 
ation, and suggests that the disparity 
ned not exist, because some people 
peak and write equally well. The point 
is that, under our present system of 
instruction, the disparity does exist. 


Dow and Papp found a low correla- 
tion between reading ability and lan- 
guage ability..* Lemon and Buswell 
studied the oral and written expression 
of pupils in the ninth grade. They 
found a low correlation between errors 
in writing and errors in speaking.** 

There is some evidence concerning 
the relationship between speaking and 
listening. Betts, studying the factors re- 
lating to reading readiness, recognizes 
that listening is a primary stage in the 
development of language, that it forms 
the basis of learning to speak and for 
continuing the growth in the ability 
to speak. Novokovsky, studying the 
eflects of radio-listening on the speak- 
ing of children, writes 


One of the clearest lessons research has to 
teach us is that the words children use depend 
upon the stimuli they meet. If experience 
prompts the use, children may, and frequently 
do, use words that are heard on the air.15 


Paul P. Bushnell, An Analytical Contrast 
of Oral with Written English (“Teachers Col- 
lege Contributions to Education,” No. 451 
[New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1930)). 
12Clyde W. Dow and Stephen R. Papp, “The 
Relation of Reading Ability and Language 
Ability to Spelling Ability,” Speech Mono- 
graphs, X (1943), 107-108. 

13 Babette K. Lemon and Guy T. Buswell, 
“Oral and Written Expression in Grade IX,” 
School Review, LI (November, 1948), 544-549- 

4#Emmett A. Betts, “Factors in Readiness 
for Reading,” Educational Administration and 
Supervision, XXIX (April, 1943), 199-290. 

8Getrude Novokovsky, “Radio and Lan- 
guage Arts,” Elementary English, XXV_ (Janu- 
ary, 1948), 108. 
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Nichols'® and Heilman? and _ others 
who have studied listening phenomena 
suggest that skill in the organization 
and structure of speech presentation is 
closely related to the skills of analysis 
and comprehension so important to 
listening. 

In his study of the relation of various 
aspects of vocabulary and spelling to 
reading, Gates found correlations of 
0.13 between oral vocabulary and spell- 
ing, 0.22 between oral vocabulary and 
word recognition, 0.10 between oral 
vocabulary and oral reading, and 0.07 
between oral vocabulary and silent read- 
ing. These coefficients suggest that 
there is an almost negligible relationship 
between oral vocabulary and _ spelling 
and oral reading. In contrast to these 
findings, but quite revealing, are those 
of Spache in his measurement of spelling 
disability correlates in relation to read- 
ing vocabulary. He found a correlation 
of 0.6 between spelling and vocabulary 
knowledge.*® But note that this re- 
lationship concerned a reading, not an 
oral, vocabulary. This finding seems to 
emphasize the significance of the low 
correlations. 

Gates, Bond, and Russell discovered 
what seemed to be a high correlation 
between general ability in oral language 
and success in learning to read.?° Phipps 
found that children who have a well- 


16 Ralph G. Nichols, “Factors in Listening 
Comprehension,” Speech Monographs, XV 
(1948), 154-163. 

17 Arthur Heilman, “Critical Listening and 
the Educational Process,” Education, LXXII 
(March, 1952), 481-487. 

18 Arthur I. Gates, “ A Correlation Study of 
a Battery of Reading Diagnostic Tests,” Jour- 
nal of Educational Research, XL_ (February, 
1947), 436-447- 

19 George Spache, “Spelling Disability Cor- 
relates I—Factors Probably Causal -in Spelling 
Disability,” Journal of Educational Research, 
XXXIV (April, 1941), 561-586. 

20 Arthur I. Gates, G. L. Bond, and D. H. 
Russell, Methods of Determining Reading 
Readiness (New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1949). 
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developed ability to comprehend and 
express ideas orally apparently have im- 
proved reading ability.2* And oral vo- 
cabularies seem to be greater than 
writing vocabularies in early years. In 
1939, Seegers, studying vocabulary prob- 
lems in the elementary schools, found 
that the oral vocabularies of children 
are larger than their written vocabu- 
laries.2? 

Fea found significantly high critical 
ratios of differences between means of 
factors common to oral and written ma- 
terials. The coefficients of correlation 
written and oral factors did 
not exceed o.5 except in the total num- 
bers of hard and different words, of 
phrases, and of verbal memories. In all 
other measured the 
revealed differences 
significant.?? 


between 


factors 
the 


critical 


ratios to be 


Additional interesting data from re- 
search concerns the relationships be- 
tween serious speech defects and dis- 
abilities in reading. Murray?* and Mon- 
roe?’ in 1932 and 1935 discovered that 
pupils with disabilities in reading have 
many more speech defects than chance 
alone would account for, Anderson and 


21 William R. Phipps, An Experimental 
Study in Developing History Reading Ability 
with Sixth Grade Children through Develop- 
ment of History Vocabulary (“The Johns 
Hopkins University Studies in Education,” No. 
28 [Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 
1940]). 

22 J. C. Seegers et al., Vocabulary Problems in 
the Elementary School (Seventh Annual Re- 
search Bulletin of the National Conference on 
Research in English [Chicago: National 
Council of Teachers of English, 1939]). 

*3 Henry R. Fea, “Interrelationships among 
Materials Read, Written and Spoken by Pupils 
of the Fifth and Sixth Grades,” Journal of 
Educational Psychology, XLIV (March, 1953), 
159-175; 

Who Cannot 


24 Marion Monroe, Children 
of Chicago 


Read (Chicago: The University 
Press, 1932). 

25 Elwood Murray, “Dysintegration of Breath- 
ing and Eye Movements in Stutterers During 
Silent Reading and Reasoning,” Psychologi- 
cal Monographs, XLIII (1932), 218-275. 
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Kelly?® discovered that speech defects 
seem to be more numerous among 
groups of children with disabilities jn 
reading than they are among groups of 
normal readers, particularly in the case 
of children with low IQ’s. Even more 
important than these studies is Geller. 
man’s (1949), indicates that 
speech defects may be a_ precipitating 
factor in reading difficulties.2* But this 
conclusion is still 
versy. 


which 


a matter of contro- 


On the basis of these findings, | 
think we can say with a reasonable de. 
gree of confidence that, although there 
may be some relationship among the 
four basic skills of communication, by 
and large there is not sufficient correla- 
tion between skills in speaking and 
skills in writing to justify instructional 
programs which attempt to improve 
one skill by training in the other, or by 
reducing the instructional program and 
time necessary to develop any one of 
the basic skills. 


From the foregoing and other ob- 
vious knowledge and experience we may 
derive several premises that 
underlie classroom instruction 
oral language arts: 


should 
in the 


1. Children learn skills in language as they 
use them, reflecting the environment in 
which they develop these skills. 
We measure language learning in terms of 
ability to perform in actual situations in 
which primary use represents the real skill. 
3. Speaking and listening are the most fre- 
quently-used media of language, and the in- 
cidence of a greater number of errors in 
oral aspects indicates that there is less con- 
centration on them in our system of training. 
4. Training in oral communication, on the 
whole, has been inadequate to meet the 


no 


26 Margaret Anderson and Mae Kelley, “An 
Inquiry into Traits Associated with Reading 
Disability,” Smith College Studies in Social 
Work, I1 (September, 1931), 46-63. 

27 Saul W. Gellerman, “Causal Factors in the 
Reading Difficulties of Elementary-School Chil- 
dren,” Elementary School Journal, XLIX (May, 
1949), 523-530. 
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demands of use which our culture imposes. 

_ Although there are probably certain areas of 
relationship among specific language skills 
in terms of logic and knowledge, (except 
perhaps for reading) the development of each 
of these skills as such is not, on the whole, 
one element of a single process. Thus, al- 
though there may be some relationship be- 
tween communication skills in terms of the 
psychology of language behavior, the rela- 
tionship between skill in speaking and skill 
in writing is very small, physiologically, psy- 
chologically, and socially. 

6. In the light of research and our experience 
in curricula during the past thirty years, 
we should replan our instruction in the 
langage arts. 


Now let’s turn to the implications of 
sme of these premises. Throughout all 
| have said, I hope the implication has 
been clear that we should increase train- 
ing in speaking and listening until in 
amount it correlates more adequately 
with the time-use factor. In the light of 
what we now know about these skills 
and about their actual time-use rela- 


.tionship to other skills in communica- 


tion, this implication is becoming in- 
creasingly critical. 

There are several ways in which we 
might develop this emphasis in train- 
ing. I think the first step, in high schoo!s 
and colleges, is the establishment of 
basic courses in the general principles 
of communication. Courses in the 
theory and principles of ,communicative 
behavior, semantics, logic, linguistics, 
and the like should fit this need. In the 
elementary school, I think it is obvious 
that there should be a much greater 
emphasis on speaking activities than 
there now is. 

The integration of communication 
‘kills in training units I consider to be 
hot too sound a concept. I think a bet- 
ter integration of oral communication 
activities would be with many subjects 
in the curriculum. There should be 
some emphasis on speaking skills in so- 
cial studies, in the sciences, and through- 


out the general curriculum. There is no 
magic which makes any one department 
the basic area for integration. Every 
subject depends on and can contribute 
to skill in communication. 


It appears urgent, also, that we in- 


crease direct training in speaking and 


listening at all levels of instruction. 
By “direct training,” I mean specific 


courses in these skills, courses which re- 


late to the artistic skills as well as to 
the fundamental ones. Specifically, at 
the high school level, at least two of 
the four years of English should be oral 
English or speech. In college, whatever 
the time assigned to the learning of the 
various communication skills, at least 
half of it should be allotted to training 
in speaking and listening. 


We should take one further step in 
our training program. In all the grades 
from the first through the twelfth, and 
even in the early years of college, there 
should be speech activities for all stu- 
dents. These should include activities in 
dramatics, public speaking, discussion, 
oral interpretation, and critical listening 
—to radio and television programs, as 
well as to public performances. There 
is no point in our being ostriches any 
longer. If we are going to raise our 


standards of critical listening and our 


artistic-cultural standards for drama 
and the mass media in communication, 
we must tackle the problem realistically. 


Our students are going to watch tele- 
vision and listen to the radio. Why 
should they not be as well prepared to 
react to these media as they are to read 
books and newspapers—and to make 


change for a dollar? 


And my final recommendation is that 
we show a greater concern for all the 
speech-handicapped at all age levels. 
We should be just as vitally concerned 
with developing the communication 
skills of the student with a speech handi- 
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cap as we are with developing the skills 
of his normal or gifted classmate. There 
are indications that the problems of 
the speech-handicapped and the normal 
person’s problems in speech may not be 
so different as we have allowed ourselves 
to believe, particularly in the area of 
speech handicaps relating to psycholog- 
ical processes. 

These implications and assumptions 
are not mere pipe dreams. They are 
based on what happens to our students 
as they face current society, on the 
data that are beginning to accumulate 
on the relationships between skills and 
the abilities of teachers to teach the 
language arts. If the media of mass com- 
munication transmit unworthy ma- 
terial, it is because we have failed to 


build a standard of listening which 
demands good material. If there ar 
more errors in our everyday oral com. 
munication than in any of the other 
processes of communication, it is be 
cause we have not provided sufficient in. 
struction in oral communication skills, 

There is no partial solution to this 
problem. As teachers, we have been 
given the talents to perform a significant 
duty to our assignment. We are the 
guardians and the gardeners of free, 
responsible speech. But speech which is 
unfluent and full of error is not free, 
nor is speech which reflects irresponsibil- 
ity. In all sincerity, I cannot feel that we 
have met the challenge of our trustee. 
ship. It is time that we moved more 
positively and surely toward our goals. 


EXCURSUS 


“It is not by amusing oneself that one can learn.” 


“It is only by amusing oneself that one can learn,” I replied. “The 
whole art of teaching is only the art of awakening the natural curiosity of 
young minds for the purpose of satisfying it afterwards; and curiosity 
itself can be vivid and wholesome only in proportion as the mind is con- 
tented and happy. Those acquirements crammed by force into the minds 
of children simply clog and stifle intelligence. In order that knowledge be 
properly digested, it must have been swallowed with a good appetite. . . 
If that child were intrusted to my care, I should make of her—not a 
learned woman, for I would look to her future happiness only—but a child 
full of bright intelligence and full of life, in whom everything beautiful 
in art or nature would awaken some gentle responsive thrill. I would 
teach her to live in sympathy with all that is beautiful—comely landscapes, 
the ideal scenes of poetry and history, the emotional charm of noble music. 
I would make lovable to her everything I would wish her to love. Even 
her needlework I would make pleasurable to her by a proper choice of the 
fabrics, the style of embroideries, the designs of lace. I would give her a 
beautiful dog, and a pony to teach her how to manage animals; I would 
give her birds to take care of, so that she could learn the value of even a 
drop of water and a crumb of bread. And in order that she should have 
a still higher pleasure, I would train her to find delight in exercising charity. 
And inasmuch as none of us may escape pain, I should teach her that 
Christian wisdom which elevates us above all suffering, and gives a beauty 
even to grief itself. That is my idea of the right way to educate a young 
girl.”"—Anatole France, The Crime of Sylvestre Bonnard, trans. Lafcadio 
Hearn, Part II, “The Daughter of Clémentine,” Chapter IV, “The Little 


Saint-George.” 
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SPEECH IN AMARILLO HIGH SCHOOL 
Oretha J. Whitworth 


MARILLO, Texas, is one of the 

most truly Anglo-Saxon communi- 
ties in the United States. It is a rapidly 
sowing town with a current population 
of 125,000, who speak General American 
with a western tinge. Cattle, oil, wheat, 
railways, manufacturing, and a_ per- 
manent Air Force base all contribute to 
a stable economy. 

Until September, 1955, Amarillo 
Senior High School was the only senior 
high school serving the city. Its enroll- 
ment reached 2700 in 1954-1955. In the 
fall cf 1955, Palo Duro High School 
opened, reducing the enrollment at 
Amarillo Senior High School to 2080, 
which increased to 2300 by 1956. In 
1958 a third high school will open. 

An active organization of classroom 
teachers, interested administrators, and 
an alert school board maintain a salary 
schedule which reaches a maximum of 
§;800 for teachers holding a master’s 
degree. 


In this essay and the three succeeding ones 

(the order is alphabetical, according to the 
name of the high school) the reader may learn 
how four teachers of speech, in high schools 
large and small in towns and cities in different 
geographical areas, utilize the facilities at their 
disposal to train their students in the skills 
of oral communication. Some of these accounts 
may arouse envy; others may move the reader 
to count his blessings. But more important 
than any dissimilarities in staff, space, support, 
and equipment is the agreement concerning the 
goals of speech education. 

Mrs. Whitworth is Head of the Department of 
Speech at Amarillo Senior High School. She has 
served on too many committees and held too 
many offices to list them here—except to note 
that she is completing a three-year term as a 
Consulting Editor on the staff of The Speech 
Teacher. Mrs. Whitworth earned her B.A. 
degree at the Texas College of Arts and In- 
dustries, her M.A. at Northwestern University. 
Further study has taken her to the University 
of Colorado, Columbia University, and West 
Texas State College. 


Students must earn sixteen “solid” 
credits and one “drill” credit for gradu- 
ation. From seventy to seventy-five per 
cent of our graduates go on to college. 

These facts, I believe, make a good 
background for the following descrip- 
tion of the work of the Department of 
Speech of the Amarillo Senior High 
School. 

The general objective of instruction 
in speech at Amarillo Senior High 
School is to give the students adequate 
training and experience in _ speech. 
Specifically, we want to help them to 
meet their everyday experiences with 
poise and confidence; to train those 
students who will enter vocations with- 
out a college education and to help 
others prepare for college entrance; to 
offer a sound foundation for majoring 
in speech; to develop student leaders; to 
prepare for democratic adult citizenship; 
to develop character and personality; 
to develop the whole individual in 
mind, heart, voice, and body; to con- 
tribute wcll to the total life of the 
school and the community; and to meet 
the students’ individual needs. 


To attain these objects we offer both 
elective courses and extracurricular ac- 
tivities in speech. Each of the courses 
is for a single semester, and carries one- 
half “solid” credit. ‘Fundamentals of 
Speech” is a prerequisite to every other 
course (except “Corrective Speech”). 
Sophomores do not take this course in 
the same section with juniors and seniors. 
During the second semester of the 1956- 
1957 academic year we had five sopho- 
more sections of the course and three 
junior and senior sections. Represen- 
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tative units in “Fundamentals of 


Speech” include “Introduction to 
Speech,” “Bodily Action,” “Speech and 
Action in Situations,” 


Social “Listen- 


ing,” “Voice,” “Discussion,” ‘Interpre- 
tation,” “Extemporaneous Speaking,” 
and ‘Parliamentary Procedure.” 
During their second semester sopho- 
mores may elect “Speech-Drama,” which 
is not Open to juniors or seniors. This 
course is a “Funda- 
mentals of Speech,” with equal emphasis 
on public speaking and drama. 


continuation of 
In the 
latter we stress creative dramatics. 

“Public Speaking” is open only to 
juniors and seniors. Among the repre- 
sentative units in this course are “Speech 
Composition,” “Discussion,” “Debate,” 
“Extempore Speech,” “Impromptu 
“Research,” “Evaluation ol 
Avenues of Communication” (listening), 
and “Interviews.” 


Speech,” 


We have two courses in “Dramatics” 
open to juniors and seniors. Units in 
the first-semester course include “Intro- 
duction to Dramatics,” “Pantomime,” 
“Characterization,” “Acting,” ‘“Produc- 
tion,” “Make-up,” “Play Construction,” 
and “Play Reading.” In the second- 
semester course pupils study “Stage Set- 
tings,” “Costumes,” “History of Drama,” 
“Shakespeare,” ‘Playwriting,’ “Book 
Reports,” and “Play Reports” and pro- 
duce a three-act play. 


Juniors and seniors who have taken 
the prerequisite first-semester course in 
dramatics may elect to take “Interpre- 
tation” in place of the second-semester 
dramatics course. Representative units 
in “Interpretation” include “Voice and 
Diction,” “Pronunciation and Vocabu- 
lary,’ “Analysis,” “Poetry,” “Prose,” 
“Play Cuttings,” and “Evaluation of Re- 
cordings.” 

“Corrective Speech” is open to any 
student who has a speech defect. The 
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student repeat this one-semester, 
one-half “solid” credit, course as often 
as he needs and wishes to. Of cour 
the needs of the students enrolled jp 
them determine the content of the 
various sections of “Corrective Speech.” 


may 


The size of classes varies from twent 
to thirty students, except in ‘‘Correctiye 
Speech.” Sections of that course Vary in 
size from students. Our 
teacher load is usually five classes plus 
home room, except that as Head of the 
Department of Speech I teach only four 
classes because of my many administra 
tive duties. 


six to ten 


The faculty of our Department of 
Speech consists of two others in addition 
to myself. I teach “Fundamentals of 
Speech” and “Dramatics,” supervise as- 
semblies and stage productions, sponsor 
the Thespian Society, co-sponsor the 
Speech Assembly and Speech Senate, and 
coach the one-act plays we enter in con- 
tests. Mr. J. H. Flathers teaches 
“Fundamentals of Speech,”’ “Dramatics,” 
“Interpretation,” “Corrective 
Speech.” He co-sponsors the Speech 
Senate, and coaches our contestants in 
declamation, poetry, and operetta. Mrs. 
Hollis Hall teaches “Fundamentals of 
Speech” and “Public Speaking,” spon- 
sors the Platform Club, co-sponsors the 
Speech Senate, and coaches our entrants 
in debate and extemporaneous speaking 
contests. 


and 


Students may participate in many C0- 
curricular activities in addition to en- 
rolling in our elective courses. They 
enter the Texas Interscholastic League 
contests in debate, declamation, poetry 
reading, extemporaneous speaking, one 
act play, and original oratory. (We wil 
our share of places in state contests!) 
They also participate in district, 
regional, and state meets and in various 
invitational tournaments. 


Intramural activities available are no 
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is varied. One of our most ambitious 
projects (it is co-operative; we work 
yith the Departments of Music, Art, 
Business, and others) is our annual oper- 
etta. Students in the speech classes try 
out for roles, and the classes in dramatics 
asist in staging, lighting, and make-up. 
Among the operettas we have presented 
awe The New Moon, Blossom Time, 
Naughty Marietta, and Sweethearts. 


During each school year the members 
of our dramatics classes present from 
welve to fifteen one-act plays for as- 
embly programs and for various com- 
munity groups. In May of each year 
the advanced dramatic classes present a 
three-act play. Recent productions in- 
dude Our Hearts were Young and Gay, 
The Night of January 16, Heaven Can 
Wait, and George Washington Slept 
Here. On one evening each semester 
we present cuttings from two or three 
full-length plays, for example, the first 
at of The Skin of Our Teeth, the 
second of J Remember Mama, and the 
third of All My Sons. Members of the 
dass in interpretation present a Christ- 
mas recital just before the holidays each 
year. 


Our students present other special 
programs as well. Our Thanksgiving as- 
embly program combines pageantry and 
choric speaking. The more ambitious 
Christmas assembly program adds drama 
and narration to these forms. The de- 
bate for the Lions Club Cup. is another 
anual assembly program. We always 
present an original ceremony and 
pageant for our annual “Back to School 
Night.” We assist with the presentation 
of candidates for school offices, and pro- 
duce programs for various occasions, 
wwch as our original pageant, “Youth,” 
in which we co-ordinated narration, 
pantomime, modern dance, and song. 


We serve the school in other ways as 
well, training chairmen for assemblies, 
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furnishing discussion groups, assisting 
with floor shows for dances, and helping 
to plan home room programs. Speech 
and music students co-operatively pre- 
sent a devotional program every morn- 
ing over the public address system. The 
Department of Speech also sponsors an 
invitational forensic tournament each 
spring. 

The greatest reward for students par- 
ticipating in these various activities, 
inter- or intrascholastic, is, of course, 
the satisfaction of developing their skills 
and abilities and in providing apprecia- 
tive audiences with interesting informa- 
tion and entertainment. However, 
there are more tangible incentives to 
motivate participation. Speech students 
who represent the school at the district 
contests of the Texas Interscholastic 
League receive a regulation letter “A.” 
(Funds for the purchase of these letters 
come from the general activity fund, 
which derives from lyceum programs in 
assemblies, for which we charge admis- 
sion.) When a student wins an award or 
receives some other distinction, the prin- 
cipal announces the fact over the public 
address system during our opening exer- 
cises. Bulletin boards in the classrooms 
and corridors display the photographs 
of award-winning students, their cer- 
tificates of award, and clippings of news- 
paper accounts about them. Students 
who have placed well in contests fre- 
quently present their declamations, ora- 
tions, and the like in assembly programs. 
And of course we always report any 
achievement to the school and _ local 
newspapers. 


It is obvious, of course, that for such 
an ambitious program in speech we 
must have adequate facilities and equip- 
ment. Each of our three classrooms for 
speech has a rostrum and a lectern. 
One of them has, in addition, a practice 
stage for dramatics classes. We have a 
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classroom library of plays that includes 
five hundred scripts. We have many 
bulletin boards for the display of 
posters, photographs, and clippings. 

The stage in our auditorium is of 
adequate size, and we have enough 
dressing rooms. Our lighting equip- 
ment is only fair. We have enough 
draperies and sets. (Of course, we fre- 
quently add or replace items of equip- 
ment.) Our collection of costumes and 
properties is of moderate size, and we 
have a storage loft. We do need an ade- 
quate workshop. 


The Department of Speech owns a 
tape recorder and a radio-phonograph. 
We can show films in either the audi- 
torium or visual-aids room. Projector 
and films and other audio-visual aids 
are obtainable from the central office. 
We own those films which we use most 
frequently, and rent others. 


Our speech library is also better than 
average. We have enough books on 
theory, and a good collection of one- 
and three-act plays and radio plays. 
We also have a collection of selections 
and cuttings for oral interpretation. 
(However, we would like to have more 
short prose selections on the sophomore 
level for practice in declamation.) We 
have materials to aid students in pre- 
paring for group discussion, debate, and 
public speaking (including after-dinner 
speaking). We have autobiographies 
and biographies of many theatrical 
stars, and books on staging, special 
effects, and make-up. We have a good 
collection of scenes for student acting 
and materials for literary criticism. In 
our collection of phonograph records we 
have (in addition to anthologies of 
shorter selections from prose, poetry, 
and drama) recordings of Macbeth, The 
Merchant of Venice, and Julius Caesar. 
We hope to extend this record collec- 
tion. Our library subscribes to Theatre 


Arts, Players Magazine, Dramatics, Th 
Saturday Review, The New York Time, 
and other periodicals which contaip 
materials of interest to students oj 
speech and drama. 

It is obvious that our administrator 
and the members of our board of educ. 
tion are most co-operative. The board 
of education finances our expenses for 
three distant invitational forensic tour 
naments each year. We are allowed 
to keep the income from plays and other 
programs for which we charge admis. 
sion. (We use this money for costume, 
royalties, scripts, incidental properties 
and our classroom libraries.) To 
finance the purchase of make-up and 
other necessary supplies, students in 
classes in dramatics pay a laboratory fee 
of fifty cents. 

Our administrators also assist us by 
giving us financial aid for attendance 
at certain regional and national confer: 
ences. All the members of the faculty of 
the Department of Speech are active in 
local, state, and national speech organi- 
zations and in the NEA. Our staff is 
of long tenure, and every five years we 


"amass six or more college credit hours 


in summer school. 


In fact, co-operation characterizes 
every phase of our activities. Our prin 
cipal arranges schedules so that we may 
rehearse or coach during students’ study 
hall periods and our free periods. The 
administrators of the junior high school 
co-operate by permitting us to present 
assembly programs describing our speech 
program. Our Speech Assembly co-ordin- 
ates the activities of all classes and clubs, 
and our Speech Senate is a represents 
tive group which provides teacher-stt: 
dent planning of matters of general 
policy. An important phase of our polic 
is that, whenever possible, projects, cot 
test entries, and other activities begin in 
the classroom as regular assignments. We 
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Time rehearse after school hours if class students. We pledge our own continued 
contais periods do not afford us sufficient time study and effort in the teaching of 
, or necessary polishing. speech for the development of character, 
mis Ot) We feel very fortunate that we re- personality, communication, and general 
| eive such interested support from our good citizenship. We like our work, 
alll iministrators and the members of our and we feel that there is nothing more : 
— ard of education. We know that rewarding than watching boys and girls ' 
> boat they will continue to add to our facili- develop and mature through the ex- 
—_ for ‘ies, and make plans to enable us better _periences they have in speech classes and 
al i meet the individual needs of all our speech activities. 
d other 
admis. 
stumes, 
EXCURSUS 
ie ‘Man does not live by bread alone,’ is an old maxim but a very true one. 
nelle Every individual has certain aesthetic needs, so he must have moral, 
spiritual, and aesthetic values to sustain him at all times. Have we put 
tory fee forth as much effort as we can to develop appreciation and to provide op- 
portunities for creative expression in the fields of the theater and in oral 
us by interpretation of literature? Probably no country in the world has * 
spent more money than the United States on art, music, theatre, and b 
ndance motion pictures, yet the level of appreciation is not so high as it ‘ 
confer: should be or as it might be. With increased industrialization in our 
culty of culture, there is and will be more time for leisure. If this time is to be 
“tive in spent profitably, the innate need of every individual for creative release 
organi: and for aesthetic satisfaction must be aroused and cultivated. Is it not 
possible to extend the educational program in dramatics and oral inter- 
staff is pretation so that every person wishing to participate in some phase of 
ears we the art forms may do so? The desire to create and to appreciate is not 
t hours a special gift granted to a talented few, but is in every young child, As 
the child grows, it may be suppressed and remain latent, and if such is 
, the case it is our task to motivate, to arouse, and to cultivate this innate 
meer desire. Not only will we be contributing to the well-being and happiness 
Ir prin of the individual, but we will be contributing to the welfare of the nation, 2 
we may for when the arts are at a high level, the spiritual welfare of a nation a 
” study is at a high level.—Magdalene Kramer, “The Role of Speech in Edu- . 
f The cation: A Re-Evaluation,” The Quarterly Journal of Speech, XXXIV ‘ 
(April, 1948), 126-127. 
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SPEECH IN BATTLE LAKE HIGH SCHOOL 


Vivian L. Ramberg 


N our high school of about two 
fifty pupils, undertake 
three major projects in speech during 
the school year. Since our stage is in 
the gymnasium, it is incumbent on me 
to have the junior class play out of the 
way before the basketball season com- 
mences. 
problem 
means.) 


(Everyone who faces the same 
knows what that 
In order to accomplish this in 
about three weeks’ time, I usually pre- 
sent a group of three or four one-act 
plays. The big problem is finding the 
right plays in order to have a variety 


exactly 


of types which we can produce without 
too-complicated settings or too many 
changes of scenery. I usually choose 
one play that we can present on a bare 
stage, such as “The Happy Journey” or 
a Chinese fantasy. Because I want as 
juniors as possible to act, I 
choose one play with a large cast, or add 
scenes, if necessary. I 


many 


refuse to work 
with any play but a really good one, be- 
cause I feel so strongly that each pupil 
has a right to a challenging part, even if 
he appears for only half an hour. Many 
of my students have to drive as far as 
twenty miles a day for rehearsals, and 
therefore they and their families must 
feel that the expenditure of time and 
money is justified. Another reason for 
mv liking to produce one-act plays is 


In addition to being Director of Speech and 
Drama Activities at Battle Lake [Minnesota] 
High School, the author of this refreshing ac- 
count is Head of the Department of English 
there. She teaches an elective course in speech, 
and includes units in speech in her four classes 
in English: two for juniors, two for seniors. Miss 
Ramberg received her B.A. degree from the 
North Dakota State Teachers College at Vallev 
City. 


that each character requires only , 
single costume, and usually I can ¢e. 
pend on the actor to take full responsi. 
bility for supplying an appropriate 
wardrobe for During the re 
hearsal period I put in full time even 
day, both after school and in the even. 
ing, but no pupil puts in more than 
forty-five minutes per day. 


himself. 


The next project involves more stv- 
dents and takes more time: preparing 
for the speech contest. This past year 
was a typical one, so I'll use it as an ex 
ample. Eighty pupils in the junior and 
senior high school started out in the 
various fields: humorous and serious in- 
terpretative reading, reading from 
manuscript, discussion, oratorical decla- 
mation and original oratory, extempor 
aneous speaking, and pantomime. The 
junior high school English _ teacher 
coached his pupils in the first three type 
of speech. We set up a schedule so that 
each pupil had two fifteen-minute con- 
ferences with him or me each week. In 
the first stages of the project we had to 
be very careful to make each pupil feel 
that in our judgment he was just as im 
portant as anyone else. With many pt: 
pils and so little time, there is a great 
temptation to give more consideration 
to gifted pupils and to neglect those 
we know will be eliminated early in 
the contest. I feel that this one phase 
is the secret to our building up from 
year to year such wholehearted interest 


and enthusiasm in the study body. 
Again, the biggest problem is finding 


good material to work with. I refuse 
to waste my time or the student's on 
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wash. In the first place, the selection 
must be of literary value; it must suit 
the individual student; and it must be 
interesting enough so that neither the 
pupil nor | becomes too bored with it 
after the first few days of coaching. 1 
ysually try to find for each student a 
slection which is just difficult enough 
to give him a goal which seems slightly 
beyond him. Thus he can see his own 
development from week to week. 

The people in our community have 
Scandinavian backgrounds, and many of 
our pupils speak with marked foreign 
accents. We encourage them to take ad- 
vantage of the individual help we offer 
and try to make them aware of their 
dialect problems. Once they hear them- 
selves as others do, the battle is more 
than half won. We are very careful 
not to embarrass these students or make 
them feel inferior. Personally, I get 
more satisfaction from this part of the 
work than I do from the actual winning 
of awards, because I can see self-confi- 
dence developing in each pupil. 

After six weeks’ work with the entire 
group, we have a series of eliminations 
with other teachers serving as judges. 
By this time we know which pupils have 
possibilities and which do not. We 
feel that each one has received some per- 
sonal satisfaction from his accomplish- 
ments. I am always very happy that 
those who are eliminated seem to feel 
no ill will, but immediately start mak- 
ing plans for next year. (This elimina- 
tion is necessary so that we can give 
suficient time to those students our col- 
leagues judge to be. contest material.) 
In the year about which I am writing, 
we retained forty of the original eighty 
students. 


Fortunately, my principal believes 
that the speech program is as important 
as the athletic program, and that if 
it is necessary to pay twenty-five dol- 
lars for a referee for a_ basketball 
game, I should have no financial limits 
in choosing a judge for our local con- 
test. I think this contest is most im- 
portant, and that the judge should be 
the best one available. I would never 
tolerate having local pastors, lawyers, 
and other professional people to judge 
my contests. And (although I may be 
prejudiced) teachers from neighboring 
schools are never satisfactory, cither. 
Being ranked by a competent judge 
gives each contestant a personal satis- 
faction (even if he is eliminated) be- 
cause he knows that the evaluation of 
his work has been fair. 


After the local contest (which last 
year cut our number down from forty 
to twenty-two) we concentrate on trying 
to find something new in each speech or 
selection and try to build up and sustain 
the students’ interest until the time of 
the district contest. 


The last speech project of the year is 
the senior class play. Again, I try to 
cast as many seniors as possible, but that 
isn’t my major concern. Primarily I 
want a play that they can always look 
back on with pride and satisfaction. 
So, even if our school is small, with only 
forty to fifty seniors, I insist on a good 
play. We have presented plays of the 
caliber of Our Town, The Robe, Papa 
is All, Little Women, and Pride and 
Prejudice and have discovered that our 
pupils and our community will accept 
nothing less than the very best we can 
produce. 
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SPEECH THROUGH CORRELATION 


Rowena H. Roberts 


F LER he has had speech training in 
tenth, eleventh, and twelfth 
grades, we feel that the average gradu- 
ate of Colorado Springs High School 
knows what we mean by “good” speech, 
has discovered the importance of com- 
municativeness in speech, and, most im- 
portant, in this three-year approach, 
has developed a more thorough insight 
into his own speech personality and po- 
tential than he formerly had. In Colo- 
rado Springs High School we correlate 
our speech training with classes in other 


subjects so that every one of our twenty- 


three hundred pupils receives training 
in speech once a week for four semesters. 
We base the program on the concept 
that whenever in public education it is 
between extensive 
opportunity for the few and limited op- 
portunity for the many, the definition 


necessary to choose 


of the word “public” obliges us to select 
the latter course. We make no claim 
that such a plan provides all the training 
child needs, but only that it 
benefits more students than any other 


every 


We tend to praise “correlation” and “integra- 
tion” more than we practice them. This account 
demonstrates that combining training in speech 
with instruction in other areas of subject 
matter is just as sound practically as it is desir- 
able theoretically. 

Prior to joining the faculty of the Colorado 
Springs High School in 1940 as Head of the 
Department of Speech, the author of this essay 
taught at the Canon City [Colorado] High 
School for five years and served as Deputy State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction for two. 
Mrs. Roberts is a member of ®BK and many 
other honorary, professional, and service or- 
ganizations, having held offices in several. She 
received the degrees of B.A. and M.A. in Edu- 
cation from Colorado College. She has also 
studied at the American Academy of Dramatic 
Arts and the University of Denver. 


plan utilizing a teaching staff the siz 
of ours. 

Here, in brief, is the program: All 
pupils are required to take English in 
grades ten and eleven and American 
history in grade twelve. Each class in 
second-semester sophomore English and 


first-semester junior English report 
to the speech room once a_ week 
Each class in American history te 


ports once a week during both semes- 
ters. In addition, the retailing class 
studies speech throughout the senior 
year. The teachers of these courses ac 
company their classes to the speech room 
and assist the teacher of speech in plan- 
ning assignments. They attempt to give 
assignments in speech which will assist 
in covering the subject content of the 
course with which speech training is 
correlated. Two full-time classes in 
stagecraft and two in dramatics and 
extracurricular debate and radio work 
take care of special aptitudes and inter 
ests. (The school district operates its 
own FM radio station. Local city sta 
tions grant a greal deal of time for 
school programs, and. high school stu- 
dents conduct all the operations of one 
commercial station for one day each 
year.) 

The speech staff consists of three: one 
full-time dramatics teacher and two full- 
time speech teachers, who teach twenty: 
five once-a-week classes each and meet 
about seven hundred fifty different pu 
pils each week. One of these teachers 
also supervises debate activities after 
school. 


There can be objections to any plan. 
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Let us consider those we hear most often 
to ours. It is expensive, since it in- 


_yolves the time of two teachers each 


period. It gives too much “free” time 
io the regular teachers! It forces speech 
courses upon pupils who would never 
eect the subject. The time elapsing 
between classes is too long, and pupils 
tend to forget what they learn. It is 
almost impossible to use a textbook. No 
teacher can know such a large number 
of pupils well enough to give the kind 
of personalized teaching essential to a 
successful speech course. 


There is strong support for most of 
these objections. Our plan does involve 
the time of two teachers. The so-cailed 
free time it gives the regular teachers is, 
however, most welcome among. this 
usually overburdened group who teach 
required subjects and whose classes, 
therefore, are always full. Surely, if 
these too-busy folk contrive to grade 
part of a set of papers as they sit in the 
rear of the speech room listening with 
one ear to the efforts of their students, 
no one should begrudge them the privi- 
lege! 

The next objection is no objection 
at all, for a majority of the pupils who 
need speech training would never elect 
the subject. A single reading of the 
hundreds of testimonials by graduat- 
ing seniors who began the course in fear 
and trembling and who made the 
greatest effort to escape, but who are 
delighted that they had to take the 
course, would convince the most skepti- 
cal that speech courses should be re- 
quired. 


The length of time between class ses- 
‘ions is long and, of course, some for- 
getting does occur. However, regular 
teachers remind pupils through daily 
reference and by requiring speech room 
standards in everyday oral work. Also, 
there are three years of continued em- 


phasis and review—a longer span of 
emphasis than any single-semester course 
could give. 

Textbooks are possible. For the last 
seven years we have used the speech 
section in the English textbook and 
find that doing so saves some time. 
Whenever there is need, we issue mimeo- 
graphed or printed sheets of instruc- 
tions which the pupil files in his note- 
book. He receives further information 
from brief lectures at the beginnings of 
periods. 


The last objection is the most valid, 
for certainly to attempt to learn the in- 
dividual needs of seven hundred fifty 
pupils places a very real burden on 
the instructor. We have found a 
number of useful aids—and, after all, 
all seven hundred fifty are not new faces. 
It is quite probable that one teacher 
will meet the same pupil four different 
semesters — approximately sixty - four 
times. By the time he is a senior, he is 
surprisingly easy to remember and—at 
least partially—to understand. 

Chief among the aids to remembering 
are the individual record sheets we keep 
each semester. These are printed sheets, 
the heading of which gives the teaching 
staff the following information which 
the student supplies: name of student; 
name of parent or parents or guardian; 
street address (Isn't it surprising how 
revealing these last two bits of infor- 
mation can be over a three-year period? 
A parent dies; there is a divorce; a 
widowed mother remarries; the family 
moves to a better—or poorer—part of 
town—all items which may reveal why 
John has seemed worried—or elated— 
lately); name of regular teacher; day and 
hour of class meeting; and counselor's 
name. If it becomes necessary to send 
a deficiency slip to the parent and 
counselor, all the needed information 
is available, and no trip to the office is 
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necessary. ‘To these data, the teacher 
adds at the top of the sheet the intelli- 
gence quotient and any available scores 
on personality or achievement tests, 
whether he has obtained them from the 
guidance department or from tests he 
himself has administered. 

Below the heading, the page is di- 
vided into small rectangles with various 
titles. Here the teacher may keep a 
record of the work the student does for 


eight assignments. Each teacher would 


want his own divisions for comment. 
Some of ours are “Title,” “Action,” 
“Voice,” “Pronunciation,” “English,” 
“Unity,” “Vocal Crutches,” “Objec- 
tivity,” “Grade.” 


The student has one record sheet for 
At the end of a semester 
we alphabetize together the sheets each 
teacher has marked. 


each semester. 


When the pupil 
reappears, his new record sheet is stapled 
on top of his previous sheets, thus en- 
abling the teacher to have that pupil’s 
complete speech history before him at 
all umes, whether the pupil attended 
his or another teacher’s class during pre- 
ceding semesters. With these sheets to 
supplement the regular classbook, in 
which grades and attendance are re- 
corded, it is possible to tell at a glance 
the status of any individual and of the 
class as a whole on a given assignment. 


Other aids in getting acquainted with 
the pupil are the advice and assistance 
of the regular teachers and the members 
of the guidance department. Their aid 
is invaluable. Often during the first 
semester, before the pupil has enrolled 
for any speech work, some teacher whose 
work is not formally correlated with 
speech will write a note to us, calling 
our attention to some particular diff- 
culty or aptitude. If it is a difficulty, 
we try to become acquainted with the 
student at once. If it is an aptitude, 
we call him in to urge him to partici- 


pate in dramatics or debate. (Seating 
charts, too, are a help in associating 
names with faces.) 

The most complete help in getting 
acquainted comes from members of the 
guidance department. Almost an 
speech teacher who has dealt with 
thousands of pupils becomes adept at 
identifying the problem cases. About 
the time of the first assignment, real 
difficulties become manifest. If a brief 
private consultation with the student 
reveals that is basic, the 
speech teacher knows he has insufficient 


his trouble 
time to make necessary investigation. 
He at once refers the pupil to experts, 
who report their findings and recom: 
mend the approach to use with that in 
dividual. 

It is not my purpose here to detail the 
assignments we use, for they are not 
startingly different from those in many 
textbooks. Briefly, we usually begin 
with a frank explanation of the pur 
poses of the course, with some discussion 
of the causes of fear, and an introduc. 
tion to personality development. We 
have found that the more frank we are 
with the reasons for assignments, the 
better results we get. When we ask a 
student to entertain us by telling his 
most embarrassing moment, we explain 
that learning to laugh at oneself is a 
part of maturing and that the “ventila- 
tion” of his embarrassment will serve 
to rid him of it. Usually the first assign- 
ments are in the social and _ business 
field; the second are directions we fe 
cord on tape; the third, panel and sym- 
posium discussions; the fourth, radio 
newscasting; the fifth, announcements 
of school events presented in our audi- 
torium; the sixth, personal anecdotes; 
the seventh, parliamentary procedure; 
the eighth, pantomimes. The junior 
course consists entirely of public speak 
ing, and includes speeches to illustrate 
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Seating } tie four purposes of speaking in pub- his improvement in speech skills and " 
ciating } jic as well as training in outlining and personality development. The retailing _— 
ye of the motivated sequence. The course offers an opportunity for exten- 
getting enior course includes many forms of _ sive training in voice and body control, 
of the | goup dynamics, followed by the re- assignments in merchandise research and a 
quired “Senior Speech”—a complete report, sales techniques, and demonstra- 

with | speech project on a subject in the field tion. z: 


ept at | 0! social science approved by the social It may be pertinent to call attention 2 
Abou, | sience teacher. This project involves to some of the adjustments you, a : 
t, req) | complete research, taking notes on cards, teacher, may need to make in changing a 


1 briet | we of two reference libraries, topic and from elective five-day-a-week classes to 
tudent | seutence outlines, bibliographies, and the correlated plan. 


c, the | i fifteensminute talk. It is the most dis- Don’t be a perfectionist. It helps to 
fficien, | cussed assignment in school, and makes yemember that, while all the children a 
ration, | possible correlation with many subjects. of all the people need to have their . 


xperts, | We send the speakers out into the com-  liyes enriched and their chatices of : 
recom | munity, and they make their speeches in success enhanced by losing their fear | 3 
at in | my Classes in which the subjects are of social, business, and public speech 
relevant. We provide written instruc- situations, the few who will become law- 
ail the tions for this assignment, — and the yers, ministers, and professional speak- a 
ow achievements of the students in meeting ers will have a great deal more training 7 
many | | fe remarkable. Even the most shy jin colleges and universities before they 
begin . inhibited have a good time when begin to practice their professions. Don’t 
pur the dreaded moment finally arrives. be afraid to minimize the public 
uate by the way, it is interesting to note speaking angle in favor of social and 
roduc. | ‘tat during the first semester of the business assignments. They'll all be 
We | snior year the teachers of social science asking for jobs and __ introducing 
ve are | (ioose the subjects for the assignments. strangers, even if they never address the 


s, the | [" this way, the subject matter of the Rotary Club. 2 
ask a | Course does not suffer from the loss of Don’t worry too much if the order in E 
ie his | ™ period a week. The speech teacher which you give assignments isn’t the a 
«plain makes suggestions like the following: logical one outlined in the textbooks. | 
f is a “John’s very low in dominance. I'll It is important to have the pupil give a 4 
ontila- make him chairman of a panel.” “Mary speech of demonstration at the time he q 
serve talks too much. Let’s place her on the is studying exposition in his regular 

issign- J NeXt symposium and credit her with her English class, for you will have the as- 

siness | provement in listening.” “Tom sistance of his regular teacher’s instruc- 

ve Te- needs a lot of practice. May he have tions. And she will have the advantage 7 


i sym- | % assignment every week this month?” of an extra assignment in explanation FE 
rails Many of the assignments are on topics which she will not have to sit up until 
ments | ° current interest covered in the weekly midnight to grade. And if he “slips” 
audi- | "Wspapers provided for all history stu- on some of the principles she has tried 3 
dotes; | “ents, and the discussions are often to instill in him, she is right in the room 

dure; | lively affairs. The history teacher to let him know he has done so, either 2 
unior grades each student on his knowledge by her facial expression or by the com- a 
peak J % the subject and his coverage of it. ments she volunteers during the class 
strate | The speech teacher grades the pupil on comment period. And, most important 


a 
+ 
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of all, the pupil, hearing the instruc- 
tions and comments from two teachers 
and the class, is considerably 
likely to be impressed. 

You will be working closely with ten 
or twelve different teachers. It is much 
more important to have their enthusi- 
astic support than to have all your 
classes working on a given assignment at 
the same time. In fact, the support and 
co-operation of your co-workers is the 
most essential part of the program, for 
if you have it, you have, not two speech 
teachers, but fourteen or fifteen. And 
you have all the pupils in your school 
thinking about speech, not one day a 
week or for one semester, but in many 
classes during every semester. 


more 


You will need more skill in the art 
of human relationships than in the art 
of speech, for you have less time in 
which to win the confidence of your 
pupils and a greater number of differ- 
ent personalities to meet. You may 
sometimes feel that you have too many 
bosses and that they require of you too 
many changes of plan, but in the long 
run, your rewards will be greater than 
those you can obtain by teaching any 
selected group, no matter how brilliant. 
The satisfaction will have from 
seeing a vast majority of the graduates of 
your school articulate and free from im- 
portant fears which plagued their par- 
ents will compensate you for the admit- 
tedly hard work you have done. 


you 


We know the faults in our plan. Our 
greatest hope is to lengthen the term 
of instruction by extending the course 
into the first semester of the sophomore 
year and the second semester of the 
junior by correlating speech with the 
course in literature the students study 
in those two semesters. This extension 
would enable us to include work in 
choral speaking, reading aloud, drama- 
tizations, and the like, for which we 


THE SPEECH TEACHER 


have no time at the present. It wouj 
require the full-time services of an aj. 
ditional teacher. 

We hope, too, to offer a full-time ele 
tive course which four different teachey 
would conduct. During each quart 
a different teacher would offer radio, jp 
terpretation, argumentation, and grew 
dynamics. We feel these addition 
would offer additional opportunity fo 
the gifted. 

Since I began by listing the objection 
to our correlation, let me conclude }y 
listing a few of its advantages. 

The first and most important resul 
of the three-year plan is the opportunity 
it gives for dealing with the pupil a 
different stages of development. Vary: 
ing periods of maturity provide vary 
ing challenges. 

A second advantage is the administra 
tive ‘convenience in programming 
There is no need to organize special 
classes. There are conflicts in 
schedule. Any five-day-a-week class, re 
quired or elective, creates some problems 
of this sort. The speech teacher 
schedules the classes after consultation 
with the heads of departments. 

Third, the carry-over from the speech 
course into other classes is, we believe, 
very much greater than it could b 
with any uncorrelated plan. The pres 
ence in the speech room of the teachers 
of other subjects makes them mud 
more speech-conscious than they would 
be otherwise. 


no 


Fourth, we can adapt the course to 
different ability groupings because the 
classes are already so divided. 


Fifth, the school board is more favor 
able to the purchase of audio-visual ait 
(tape recorders, moving picture films 
maps, mirrors, and the like) for a cours 
involving large numbers of pupils than 
it is to comparable expenditures for 2 
small class. 
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It wou} Sixth, the fact that speech training enough time to finish all the topics he 
of an aif js required and traditional makes it seem would like to include in his course, 
less terrifying to many regressive chil- teachers welcome the change in their ° 
time ele} dren. Other teachers report that their own routine and the lightening of their '_ 
t teache,{ classes look forward to “speech day” as burden. They are interested and most - 
! quarte} achange from routine. When it became co-operative in helping with the pupils’ 
radio, ip | necessary because of teacher shortages personality problems. 7 
id grow} to withdraw the course from the slow There are many other advantages I 7 
addition | history classes, the pupils insisted upon might list. The most interesting way to a 
unity fo} its restoration. discover them would be to try the plan FY 
Seventh, although no teacher has_ in your own school. —_ 
jection a 
clude }y 
Nt result EXCURSUS 
portunity It has been found advantageous at the Naval Academy to combine \ 
pupil a in one department all the humanities and the social sciences excepting 
. Vary. foreign languages and psychology. The Department of English, History, 
de var. and Government provides instruction in composition, literature, speech, 
history, foreign policy, economics, and international relations. Although 
cs instruction in speech, based upon a standard college text in that field, is 
——— given, all courses of the department stress the continued cultivation of 
AM ming good speech habits. This procedure is not dificult among faculty mem- 
special hers who regularly teach speech and history, speech and economics, or 
licts in speech and foreign policy within a single academic department. The in- 
Pe tegration of the speech program is highlighted in the course in History 
of American Foreign Policy where every third meeting is devoted to 
roblems talks based on foreign policy subjects. 
teacher The faculty of the Department of English, History, and Government 
ultation assists the midshipmen interested in such extracurricular activities as de- _ 
bating, public speaking, forum discussion, and dramatics. The de- 7 
i bating contests are organized on an interbattalion, as well as intercollegiate, - 
; ech basis. During the First Class (senior) year, a comprehensive after-din- a 
believe, ner speaking program is held. Each midshipman is obliged to participate 
with a small group of his classmates on three occasions.—William S. 
he pres Shields, “An Integrated Speech Program at Annapolis,” The Quarterly 
teachers Journal of Speech, XXXTV (December, 1948), 492. 
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SPEECH IN MESSICK HIGH SCHOOL 


Freda Kenner 


HE Department of Speech of Mes- 
sick High School, Memphis, Ten- 


nessee, was organized in 1934. It has 
grown from one part-time teacher with 
one Class in speech to two teachers with 
eight classes. Since the Tennessee State 
Department of Education accepts only 
two high school credits in speech for 
graduation from high school, we offer 
only two years of credit courses in 
speech. However, the student may elect 
a third-year non-credit course. These 
courses include units in the fundamen- 
tals of speech, voice and diction, oral 
interpretation, public speaking, debate, 
discussion, storytelling, 
procedure, and dramatics. 
Speech is an elective subject at our 
school. 


parliamentary 


Classes meet for an hour every 
school day for an academic year. Since 
our elective program cannot be in- 
clusive, we are faced with the problem 
of the limited number of services that 
we can offer to all students. We hope to 
expand until we can provide all stu- 
dents with training in the fundamentals 
of speech. Most gifted and honor stu- 
dents already receive training in the 
speech arts or debate. Third-year stu- 
dents have opportunities for student 
directing. 

\ccepting Quintilian’s definition of 


The author of this brief but informative essay 
is Chairman of the Department of Speech at 
Messick High School, Memphis, Tennessee. 
She has served as President of the Tennessee 
Speech Association and Second Vice-President 
of the Southern Speech Association. She is 
currently a Consulting Editor of The Speech 
Teacher and a member of the Editorial Board 
of The Southern Speech Journal. 

Miss Kenner received her B.A. degree from 
Union University. The University of Tennessec 
awarded her the M.A. in 1951. 


the orator as 


“a good man skilled in 
speaking,” in our teaching we strey 
truth, loyalty, and leadership. We haye 
organized our department into a coun 
cil, with the senior members assuming 
leadership. The purpose of the council is 
to develop the potentialities of each in- 
dividual member. We encourage each 
student to feel that it is his duty to him. 
self, his school, and the Department of 
Speech to progress as much as he can. 
Senior members encourage the junior 
members, and teachers give much indi- 
vidual atention. The students have fa 
vorable conditions for practice in de- 
veloping leadership, since each class is 
organized with officers and program com- 
mitee. The boys and girls in the speech 
classes often attain positions of leader 
ship in the school. 

Memphis, the home of the Cotton 
Carnival, presents many opportunities 
for students to speak at civic clubs and 
before church organizations, to appeal 
on local radio and television stations, 
and to play an occasional part in a 
Memphis Little Theatre production, in 
addition to the regular programs for 
assemblies and PTA meetings. We enter 
the speech contests on Americanism and 
participate in local, state, regional, and 
national speech tournaments. 

A three-act play to which all students 
must contribute in some way is the most 
important feature of our yearly schedule 
of activities. After our fall play, we in- 
vite parents to attend a program of one 
act plays and a reception in their honor. 

We have had great opportunities for 
development in dramatics in the past 
few years. The Memphis branch of the 
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jsociation for Childhood Education 
jas sponsored our school’s productions 
of children’s theatre plays at our down- 
wn auditorium. We have greatly en- 
jved presenting The Wizard of Oz, 
Hansel and Gretel, and Aladdin and his 
Wonderful Lamp. 


We feel that the educational values of 
speec h training are considerable, and to 
emphasize this feeling we present several 
awards for outstanding achievement in 
dramatics and in forensics. Near the end 
of the school year we present our 
“Award Day’ as an assembly program. 

Fundamentally, in the speech classes 
at Messick we endeavor to help form 
good speech habits by giving practice 
in those basic principles which are com- 
mon to all effective speaking, and to 
help each student adjust to his cur- 
riculum. The general objective is to 
promote the realization of the significant 
part which oral expression plays in the 
everyday life of a democracy. Although 
our immediate goal is the growth of the 


student’s interests and abilities in speech, 
the ultimate purpose is his development 
into a happy, thoughtful, social being. 
We base our program on the following 
principles: 


2. 


Speech is an inherent part of living. 
One cannot write correct English un- 
til he can speak correct English. 
We talk far more than we write. 
Good speech is an asset of the great- 
est social importance. 

The speech course guides and en- 
courages the development of per- 
sonality. 

The socialized activities of the speech 
course aid the student in adapting 
himself to life situations. 


Administrators and faculty of Messick 


High School are most encouraging and 
co-operative. This fact gives the Depart- 
ment of Speech an opportunity to make 
a wider contribution to the total pro- 
gram for the school’s thousand students 
than it otherwise could. 


EXCURSUS 
Chap. CLIX.—The Representation of an Orator and his Audience. 


If you have to represent a man who is speaking to a large assembly 
of people, you are to consider the subject matter of his discourse, and to 
If he means to persuade, let it be 


adapt his attitude to such subject. 
If he is giving an explanation, deduced from sev- 


known by his gesture. 


eral reasons, let him put two fingers of the right hand within one of the 
left, having the other two bent close, his face turned towards the audi- 
ence, with the mouth half open, seeming to speak. If he is sitting, let him 
appear as going to raise himself up a little, and his head be forward. But 
if he is represented standing, let him bend his chest and his head forward 


towards the people. 


The auditory are to appear silent and attentive, with their eyes upon 
the speaker, in the act of admiration. There should be some old men, with 
their mouths close shut, in token of approbation, and their lips pressed 
together, so as to form wrinkles at the corners of the mouth, and about 
the cheeks, and forming others about the forehead, by raising the eye- 
brows, as if struck with astonishment. 
should be seated with their hands within each other, round one of their 
knees; some with one knee upon the other, and upon that, one hand 
receiving the elbow, the other supporting the chin, covered with a vener- 
able beard.—Leonardo da Vinci, The Art of Painting (Trattato della Pit- 


tura), trans. John Francis Rigaud. 


Some others of those sitting by, 
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TEACHING LISTENING IN THE 
FUNDAMENTALS COURSE 


Doris Niles 


NE day last week while I was dis- 
() cussing in one of my classes the 
preparation of a new assignment, the 
better-than-usual attention one student 
Was giving me impressed me. I could tell 
by his eyes that he was listening actively, 
but I was puzzled because appreciation 
(rather than the discrimination for 
which the content of my explanation 
called) seemed to characterize his listen- 
ing. Later in the period I sat down to 
listen to the students speak, and was 
startled to observe that the boy who had 
given me such flattering attention was 
wearing a hearing aid.—Or was it a 
hearing aid? 

Promptly I broke the first rule of good 
listening by writing succinctly to his girl 
friend sitting next to me, “Richard! 
Hearing aid?” to which she replied, just 
as succinctly, “No! Transistor radio.” 

According to Nichols,’ preparing phys- 
ically to listen is a factor which improves 
listening, but this incident reminded me 
anew that I cannot assume that I have 
done my job of teaching listening just 
because I motivate the students to listen 
for the sakes of the student speakers, 
rather than for their own. Such a back- 


The author of this paper originally read it at a 
sectional meeting of the convention of the 
Central States Speech Association in Chicago 
on 7 April, 1956. 

Miss Niles is Chairman. of the Department of 
Speech and Director of Assemblies at Will 
Rogers High School, Tulsa, Oklahoma. She 
received both her B.A. and M.A. degrees (the 
latter in 1941) from the University of Okla- 
homa. She has also studied at George Peabody 
College for Teachers and the University of 
Denver. 

1Ralph G. Nichols, “Factors in Listening 
Comprehension,” Speech Monographs, XV _ (1948) 
154-163. 


door approach can establish some yen 
bad habits, as in Richard’s case, a ven 
bad method of reconciling the rate oj 
thinking with the rate of speaking. 
In enumerating the fundamentals of 
speech for my students, I used to include 
listening among them. Now I'm inclined 
to think my faulty, 
Wouldn't it be more accurate to hy 
phenate “talking” and “listening” asa 
descriptive title of speech? It takes two 
to tango; listening is the other half of 
talking. When listening ceases, there is 
no point in continuing to talk. The 
fundamentals of speech, then, are i 


analysis was 


herent in both these processes. 


Before I learned to hyphenate “talk 
ing-listening” in my thinking, I had 
difficulties with students who felt tha 
they were wasting their time in speech 
were speaking 
many speaking 
assignments with related listening a 
signments, I try to teach my student 
that they must learn the fundamental 
of speech through listening as well # 
through talking; that is, they must de 
velop sensitivity to the audience and 
grow in their ability to think critically, 
to. organize material, to use words with 
precision, to use the voice and _ 
to communicate—and even to do 
search. (Training the auditor to dis 
tinguish fact from opinion should mo 
tivate learning to search in every given 
case for the available means of per 
suasion.) Thus, teaching respect for lis 
tening as a tool of learning is one of the 
first tasks I attempt. 
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TEACHING LISTENING IN THE FUNDAMENTALS COURSE 


All I have said adds up to the fact 
hat listening is as broad as the field of 
peech. I want to discuss a few step-by- 
wep experiences in listening which I 
provide for my students in speech. 

| believe it is important for students 
i learn at the beginning of the course 
he scope of listening skills as well as of 
peaking skills. I impart this learning by 
lirect instruction and by providing a 
sumber of activities for the specific pur- 
nose of making them aware of the many 
inowledges and understandings and 
step-by-step processes involved in effec- 
tive listening. 

Understanding the assumptions un- 
lerlying all the instructional materials | 
sive them makes my students more 
amenable to learning. I therefore teach 
them directly what research has revealed 
ibout listening, the relative amount of 
spend in listening, the 
lationship between effective speak- 
ing and listening, some of the inaccurate 
assumptions that make students indif- 
ferent to learning the skills involved, 
wich as those that listening ability 1s 
largely a matter of intelligence, that 
here is no need for formal training in 
listening because everyone gets so much 
practice every day, and that one need 
only learn to read to learn to listen. 


time we 


\fter this direct instruction my next 
step is to ask my students to spend two 
or three days listing the factors which 
they believe influence listening effective- 
ness. We these lists with 
Nichols’,? and with our composite list as 
guide we begin to learn separately the 
techniques of each factor. 


compare 


Another method I use to acquaint 


‘Students with the scope of listening is 


to assign a talk about listening. For indi- 


_ *See “Components of Effective Listening” 
i Ralph G. Nichols and Thomas R. Lewis, 
listening and Speaking (Dubuque, Iowa: Wil- 
liam C. Brown Company, 1954), pp. 11-26. 


gol 


vidual speeches I have compiled a list of 
more than thirty-five suggestions for 
these talks. These suggestions survey all 
kinds of listening and listening process- 
es, and (among others) include the fol- 
lowing: 


} 


1. A talk showing how Will Rogers’ personal ' 
qualities were so interwoven through his 
speech that he induced greater receptivity 
to what he had to say 


= 


2. A talk applying Will Rogers’ famous epi- 
gram, “I never met a man I didn’t like,” to 
the listening process 

3. A talk showing how orators who are not 
“good men skilled in speaking” can confuse 
listeners 


4. A talk showing the responsibility of the 
speaker to the listener and vice versa 


5. A talk illustrating six ways by which the 
listener may “take up the slack” between the 
rate of speaking and the rate of thinking 

6. A talk using a quotation about listening as 
a point of departure: 

“A bore is one who is so interested in 
talking about himself that you don’t get a 
chance to talk about yourself” (Ed Wynn). 

“An actor is a guy who, if you ain’t talking 
about him, he ain't listening” (Marlof 
Brando). 

“Calvin Coolidge was Northampton's 
favorite listener. He listened his way into _— 
every office the town could give him.” “a 

And a paraphrase of Ralph Waldo Emer- a 
son’s “Tis a good reader makes a good 
book,” “ "Tis a good audience makes a good 
speech.” 


Another introductory experience I 
provide for my beginning students is a 
sort of personality inventory of listening 
habits which tends to show that good 
listening wins friends.* 


This leads me to the question of tests 
of listening ability. Several of them are 


good, and this year I have discovered a 
new one. It is not yet standardized, but " 
it is as simple to administer and score as 7 
any test now available, and I find it use- : 

3See A. Craig Baird and Franklin H. 

Knower, General Speech: An Introduction 

(New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
1049), PP. 292-295. 7 


; 
| 


ful. Its author, Clyde W. Dow,‘ gra- 
ciously gave me permission to use it. I 
administered it to each of my classes, 
but since my students had received di- 
rect instruction, I was a bit disappointed 
to discover that they rated just about the 
same on the test as had the 134 college- 
preparatory seniors whom Professor Dow 
had tested at the same time of year. But 
the IQ’s of my students ranged from the 
ninth to the ninety-eighth percentile 
(according to national norms), and 
ninety per cent of the students in one 
class were juniors. 

When there was as great a difference 
as fifteen per cent between a student’s 
IQ and his reading score, I was in- 
terested in roughly checking whether his 
listening score conformed more closely 
to his reading score or to his IQ. In 
each class for which I checked the dis- 
crepant scores, half the listening scores 
were consistent with reading scores, and 
half with IQ’s. Perhaps it is inaccurate 
to suppose that in every case reading 
ability and IQ account for listening ef- 
ficiency. 

The Dow test requires listeners to 
respond to statements about a passage 
they have heard by identifying them as 
(1) an exact quotation of the central 
idea, (2) an accurate paraphrase of the 
central idea, (3) a misrepresentation of 
the central idea, (4) an exact quotation 
of a detail, (5) an accurate paraphrase 
of a detail, (6) a misrepresentation of a 
detail, or (7) a statement neither ex- 
pressed nor implied in the test ma- 
terial. It has occurred to me that if this 
is a good way of testing skill in listening, 
then we need a great deal of drill ma- 
terial of the same kind. Perhaps this test 
will challenge the teachers who use it 
to compile a drill book for listening. 


‘Testing Listening . Comprehension of 
High School Seniors and College Freshmer.” 
The Speech Teacher, 1 (November, 1955), 
239-246. 
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Such drill materials should certainly | 
helpful in instilling good listening 
habits in our students. 

After providing my students with , 
survey of listening skills by means 9 
these introductory lessons, I try to cop. 
centrate on one kind of listening at ; 
time. I question the efficacy of such 
assignment as “Listen to a sermon ani 
write a summary or an outline of it 
content.” I’m not sure doing so will im. 
prove the student's ability as an auditor 
to structuralize a speech. I believe the 
best single assignment I have given spe 
cifically relevant to this ability is on 
which also gives the students much prac 
tice in listening to difficult exposition, | 
ask students to find a paragraph (pret 
erably expository) or write one of their 
own and to prepare to read it to their 
classmates. Then they must construct a 
least six statements to test how well the 
class has listened. These statements must 
include (1) a paraphrase of the topic 
sentence, (2) a statement neither ex 
pressed nor implied in the paragraph 
(3) a paraphrase of a detail, (4) a mis 
representation of a meaning in the par 
agraph, (5) an exact quotation of the 
topic sentence, and (6) a_ statement 
which is partially true and_ partially 
false. 

At this point the student submits to 
me his paragraph and the six (or more 
statements concerning it. I check thes 
latter for accuracy, and help him revise 
them to improve them as testing devices 
(I have ceased to be surprised to discover 
college-preparatory students who think 
that the theme sentence must be the first 
one in the paragraph, and who are ut 
able to distinguish between an inferenc 
and a fact which supports it.) 


When I have approved the exercise 
the student reads his paragraph to the 
class and then reads his test statements. 
He then reads their correct classifications 
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o that the members of the class may 
check their responses. With only two or 
ihree students reading and testing each 
day, this assignment extends over a 
period of several weeks. Thus the stu- 
dents have shorter and more frequent 
practice periods, in conformity with a 
ound principle of learning. (This is a 
convenient exercise to have on tap when 
there are a few minutes left over in the 
dass period.) 

There is another aspect of listening 
which I should mention, Should an au- 
litor ever specifically practice concen- 
ating on fragments, rather than on 
the speech as a whole? Ordinarily, the 
listener's judgments of voice, diction, 
and the like should be peripheral judg- 
ments, but I believe that in a class in 
peech the needs of the auditor should 
determine the specific purpose of his 
listening. (I am aware that I must guard 
awainst my students’ becoming hyper- 
critical listeners. I hope, however, that 
[help many of them to improve faulty 
iechniques by giving them individual 
assignments to observe good and bad 
qualities of speakers in the area in which 
they are having difficulty.) 

Surely variety is as essential in the 
leaching of listening as it is in the teach- 
ing of any other skill. Consequently, 
| make use of some role-playing and 
parlor games in teaching listening. I 
give one assignment for which students 
dramatize various kinds of listening, 
eg., attentive, biased, uncomprehending, 
marginal, selective, critical, and emo- 
tional, by interpreting sentences which 
illustrate these kinds of listening. An 
example of biased listening might be, 
“We both listened to the same forum 
speaker, but you’d never believe it, be- 
cause Jack heard things I’m sure the 
speaker never said.” Passive: “I have to 
listen to ‘Ding Dong School’ every 
morning when my little sister has it on, 


but I never hear a word.” Selective: “1 
listened only when the speaker touched 
on what interested me.” 


One of the parlor games I utilize is 
“Conversation.” Each member of the 
class writes on a slip of paper the name 
of a specific place, and a sentence on 
another slip. We place these place names 
and sentences in two different “hats.” 
Two opponents (usually a boy and a 
girl) each draw a sentence from one 
“hat” and the timekeeper draws a place 
name from the other. The timekeeper 
calls “Time!” and names the place where 
the two converse. The object of the game 
is for each contestant to listen so well 
that he can manage to fit his sentence 
into the conversation without its being 
detected by either his opponent or the 
other members of the class. 

Another device I can use only when 
two students get into such a heated ar- 
gument that they are responding, not to 
ideas, but to emotion-laden words. (Such 
arguments erupt now and then in a 
speech class if the atmosphere is per- 
missive.) I ask these two students to 
come up before the class and continue 
their argument—on the condition that 
Student A does not answer Student B’s 
arguments until the former has stated 
(to the latter’s satisfaction) what the 
latter has said, and vice versa. There is 
usually one of two outcomes: Either they 
discover that they have both been ar- 
guing on the same side—the problem 
has been a semantic one, or one changes 
over to the other’s side. (And even in 
atypical cases, at least the tone of the 
argument changes!) 


I can’t resist closing by telling you 
about a very personal experience I had 
in teaching listening. Last summer I 
took an excellent short course at my 
state university, and while I was there I 
was inspired to do some research on 
listening. I left the university deter- 
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mined that when | got back to school 
in the fall I would do the best job of 
teaching listening that I had ever done. 
Although I was mindful that the best 
teaching is by example and not by 
precept, until three days before school 
opened I had no idea just how good 
an example I would be forced to set: I 
underwent an emergency laryngeal op- 
eration, and I taught for the first eight 
weeks of the semester without being able 
to utter a sound, 

Paradoxically enough, that physical 
handicap furnished the necessary rap- 
port for teaching listening, and I am 
convinced that my disability improved 
my teaching techniques. During my two 
months of silence I taught all the intro- 
ductory listening assignments. I learned 
that previously I had talked too much, 
for although that class had more than 
the usual number of students, we cov- 


ered the assignments faster than an 
other class had done before—partly be. 
cause I wrote out all individual cri. 
icisms for each assignment. I also djs 
covered that when I could make no 
attempt to answer a barrage of que 
tions, early in the course the student 
formed the habit of listening to my 
answers the first time I gave them. And 
the atmosphere was relaxed! Because it 
was impossible to mimeograph all in 
structions, the class had to be quiet to 
hear my whispering. Students noted this 
near-silence, and commented that it was 
a relief from noise and confusion. Be 
cause there was less tension, they took 
the time to use the tools of thinking 
while they listened. 


So it is possible to teach speech with- 
out speaking: it can be taught through 
listening. 


EXCURSUS 
POETIC PAUSES. 


IN poetry, we have three sets of pauses, viz., grammatical pauses, 
rhetorical pauses, which two are common to poetry and prose, and poetic 
pauses, which are peculiar to poetry. The object of these latter is simply 


to promote the melody. 


At the end of each line, a slight pause is generally proper, whatever 
be the grammatical constructon or the sense. The purpose of this is, to 
make prominent the melody of the measure, and, in rhyme, to allow the 
ear to appreciate the harmony of the similar sounds. 

There is, also, another important pause, somewhere near the middle of 
each line, which is called the cesura, or cesural pause... . 


The cesural pause should never be so placed as to injure the sense. . 


This manner of reading, . it will be readily perceived, would very 
much interfere with the proper expression of the idea. This is to be cor- 
rected, by making the cesural pause yield to the sense. The melody is not 
injured by this, as much as might be supposed. . . . 


Sometimes, where the sense requires it, two cesural pauses may be 


made instead of one . ..—William H. McGuffey, McGuffey’s Newly Revised 
Eclectic Fourth Reader: Containing Elegant Extracts in Prose and Poetry, 
with Rules for Reading, and Exercises in Articulation, Defining, etc. (Cin- 
cinnati: Winthrop B. Smith & Company, 1853), p. 28. 
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PROBLEM-SOLVING DISCUSSION 
IN HIGH SCHOOL CIVICS 


Waldo Phelps and Milton Dobkin 


N an earlier essay! we have reported 
bo. findings concerning the effect 
of problem-solving panel forums on 
learning high school civics. In_ this 
paper we will present our findings on 
results of instruction in this discussion 
form in civics classes. We asked our- 
elves the following questions: 

1. Is there an increase in students’ 
knowledge of discussion theory? 

g. What is the general performance 
level of the discussions? 

gy. Is there improvement in discussion 
performance? 

There were two sources of informa- 
tion. The experimental group took 
a test of knowledge of discussion 
theory at the beginning of each 
semester, before any instruction or prac- 
tice in discussion, and took the test 
again at the end of each semester. The 
frst and third, or beginning and final, 
rounds of panels, with the same student 
personnel, were recorded for evaluation. 
(This procedure was adaptable only 
to the two experimental groups because 
the potential effect on student morale 
made it impractical to measure the con- 
trol group’s learning of discussion 
theory, since the plan of the course 
did not include discussion.) 

The written test was composed of 


Readers who need introductions to the authors 
of this second of two essays will find them in 
The Speech Teacher for March of this year. 
A footnote on this page supplies all the neces- 
‘ary bibliographical data. (In one detail the 
introduction of the senior author is no longer 
accurate. He is now Associate, rather than As- 
‘stant, Professor of Speech at the University 
of California at Los Angeles.) 

1“The Influence of Problem-Solving Panel 
Forums on Learning High School Civics,” The 
Speech Teacher, VI (March, 1957), 126-138. 


sixteen true-false statements (covering 
fundamental procedure in problem-solv- 
ing discussion and distinguishing be- 
tween discussion and debate) and ques- 
tions designed to test the students’ abil- 
ity to phrase discussion topics, to define 
terms, to construct a problem-solving 
discussion outline, and to summarize. 
Three expert judges evaluated the writ- 
ten material; single expert judges evalu- 
ated the recorded discussions. 


PRESENTATION AND INTERPRETATION 
OF DATA 


Analysis of True-False Test Results 


Scoring of the sixteen true-false ques- 
tions produced the following results: 
The 29 first-semester experimental 
group of students who took both tests 
had a mean score of g.0 correct answers 
on the first test. A similar number of 
students from the second semester-ex- 
perimental group had a mean score of 
9-4. Scores for the same two groups of 
students in the test they took near the 
ends of the semesters were 12.8 and 13.3, 
respectively. Thus, students from the 
first experimental group made an aver- 
age improvement of 3.8 score points, 
and second-semester students, 3.9 score 
points. This is a gain of approximately 
twenty-five per cent for each group. 
Furthermore, in the combined group of 
58 students there were only four losses, 
three of one point and one of two points. 
Of the 58 students, 54 gained from one 
to eight score points. 

An item analysis of the true-false test 


items produced the results we report in 
Table I. 
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TABLE I 


ANALYSIS OF TRUE-FALS# 


LEST 


RESULTS FOR FIFTY-FIGHT STUDENTS 


Number Correct 


Questions and Correct Answers ist Test 2d Test Gain 
*1. A discussion panel should usually be equally divided before 

it starts between people who are “pro” and “con” on the 

topic. (F) 5 54 49 
2. A conversation between two people may be called a dis 

cussion. (T) 53 54 l 
*g. This is a good example of a well phrased discussion topic: 

“Should eighteen year olds be given the right to vote?” (F) 8 44 36 
{. A good chairman will ask each person what his solution to 

a problem is as he opens the panel discussion. (F) 13 56 13 
5. A good chairman asks the panel members to raise their 

hands before he allows them to speak. (F) 15 51 36 
6. Argument should be avoided in a panel discussion at all 

cost. (F) 22 47 25 
7. A symposium is a type of discussion. (T) 20 48 18 
8. One of the objectives of a discussion is to reach a con- 

sensus. (T) 3 55 12 


9. When a panel offers solutions to a problem its members should 
stop and define what they mean by their proposals. (T) 8 47 39 
10. A good chairman should summarize other panel members’ 


ideas frequently. (T) 13 48 5 
11. The chairman should tactfully make his opinions known to 

panel members. (F.) {1 47 6 
12. Informality usually leads to better discussion. (T) 10 55 15 
19. Panel members should not use notes in discussion. (F) 48 56 8 
14. Polite reactions to the opinions of other panel members 

make a panel-forum more interesting to the audience. (T) 45 51 6 
15. In a panel-forum the audience may ask the panel members 

questions at any time provided they do not interrupt the 

panel members. (F) 2 51 19 
16. Good panel discussions are usually conducted on the following 

basis: the chairman asks questions and the panel members 

answer. (F) 20 51 31 


*Although we realize that some authorities believe these statements are true, we feel that 
much confusion results on the secondary level from the lack of distinction between co-operative 


discussion and informal debate. 


There was, then, increase in student 
knowledge of discussion theory as the 
sixteen true-false questions tested it. It 
is obvious, also, that some key miscon- 
ceptions about the purpose of co-opera- 
tive discussion as distinguished from in- 
formal debate had been clarified by the 
end of the semester. 


Further Testing for Knowledge 
of Discussion Theory 

The remainder of the examination 
was designed to test students’ ability to 
phrase discussion topics, to define terms, 
to construct a problem-solving discus- 
sion outline, and to summarize. 
first-semester experimental 
students completed both tests; in the 


In the 


group, 26 


second-semester experimental group 
28. Three expert judges, each a PhD 
with major emphasis in public addres 
including extensive training in discus 
sion, and with a mean teaching experi 
ence of twenty-three years, evaluated the 


students’ written work. 


PHRASING 

In testing. for ability to phrase a di 
cussion topic, students were asked t 
“Phrase what you would consider 
be suitable topics for discussion from 
each of the following subject areas: (3 
Communism; (b) School spirit; (c) Th 
Nation’s health.” The judges receivel 
these directions as a guide for thei 


evaluations: “Judge in terms of distint 
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jon from debate topic and in terms of 
whether appropriate for problem-solv- 
ing discussion. Assign the following 
values: —1 if debate topic; o if neither 
debate nor discussion topic; 1 if discus- 
sion topic; 2 if problem-solving discus- 
sion topic.” 


On the first test the mean scores for 
the 54 students were 0.5 on the subject 
wea of “Communism,” 0.6 on “School 
spirit,” and o.5 on “The nation’s 
health.” The mean scores on the re-test 
were 1.2 on “Communism,” 1.4 on 
“School spirit,” and 1.3 on “The na- 
tion’s health.” There was, then, con- 
iderable improvement in student 
ability to phrase in writing suitable 
topics for discussion. 


DEFINING 


To ascertain the students’ ability to 
define terms we presented them with 
“Here is a sample panel discussion topic: 
What can be done to decrease profes- 
ionalism in intercollegiate football? 
PROBLEM: In the context of the 
above topic, define these terms: (a) pro- 
fessionalism; (b) intercollegiate football; 
(c) decrease.” We asked the judges to 
rate each item as either “adequate” or 
“not adequate,” making these judgments 
in terms of student ability to define in 
concise, non-ambiguous fashion by de- 
«ription, example, negation, authority, 
or context. 


Of the 54 students who completed 
both tests, a mean total of 16 (29%) 
were judged to have written adequate 
definitions of the term “professional” 
o. the first examination; the same 
number of definitions were judged ade- 
quate on the re-test. “Twenty-one stu- 
dents (39%) adequately defined “inter- 
collegiate football” on the initial test; 
21 also wrote adequate definitions on 
the re-test. Twenty-one students (39%) 


defined “decrease” adequately on the 
test at the beginning of the semester; the 
same number adequately defined this 
term at the end of the semester. There 
was, therefore, no improvement in stu- 
dent ability to define terms in a written 
test. 


OUTLINING 


As a measurement of their ability 
to outline, we gave the students the 
following discussion topic: “What can 
be done to improve school assemblies at 
our high school?” and this problem: 
“Compose a brief but fairly complete 
outline to indicate how you would plan 
the discussion if you were selected to 
act as chairman of a half-hour panel 
on this topic.” We asked the judges 
to evaluate student outlines in terms 
of planning for the reflective thinking 
process of problem-solving discussion. 
The following specifics were judged 
either “adequate” or “not adequate”: 
(1) definition, location, and description 
of the problem; (2) background and 
analysis of causes; (3) proposing and 
testing of solutions. 


Of the 54 students, a mean total of 
10 (19%) were judged to have planned 
adequately for definition, location, and 
description of the problem on the first 
test; this number increased to 19 (35%), 
an increase of 16%, on the re-test. Nine 
(17%) adequately planned for panel dis- 
cussion of background and analysis of 
causes on the initial test; 13 (24%), an 
increase of 7%, outlines were judged 
adequate in this respect in the re-test. 
Sixteen outlines (29%) adequately cov- 
ered proposing and testing of solutions 
in the test at the first of the semester; 
23 outlines (43%) were thought to be 
adequate at the end of the semester. 
There was, then, varying improvement 
in student ability to plan an outline 
utilizing the reflective thinking process. 
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SUMMARIZING 

‘To test their ability to summarize, we 
asked the pupils to write in no more 
than two brief but complete sentences a 
summary of a page of material taken 
a student discussion. We asked 
the judges to indicate whether or not 
students 


from 
demonstrated ability ade- 
quately and concisely to summarize the 
core of the discussion. Both on the in- 


itial test and the re-test a mean total 
of 12 students (22%) adequately sum- 


There was, then, 
no improvement in student ability to 
write a summary. 
Rating of Recorded Student Discussions 
Because of the amount of listening in- 
volved in rating student discussions, it 
was necessary to employ four expert 
judges in the evaluations. 


marized the material. 


Each judge 
had a doctorate in speech, extensive 


TABLE II 


EVALUATION OF RECORDED STUDENT DISCUSSIONS ON FIVE-POINT SCALE By SINGLE EXPERT JUDGES 
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training in discussion, and an average 
of twenty years of teaching experieng 
Each judge heard the first and thin) 
rounds of discussions involving th 
same group of students. <A code system 
prevented the judge evaluating the dis. 
cussion from knowing whether the pang 
he was judging had been recorded 
the beginning or the end of the semester 

Judges evaluated the discussions on ; 
rating sheet we had prepared. For ea¢ 
item we used the following scale: poor 
1; fair: 2; average: 3; good: 4; excd 
lent: 5. We have summarized the resuls 
in Table II. 

In the first-semester experiment 
group, then, the over-all quality o 
the discussions improved from somewha 
below average (2.7) to above averag 
(3.3) from first to third rounds. Six ¢ 
the 7 panel groups improved in varying 


~ 


oo = 


Mean 


ITEMS FOR EVALUATION First ROUND THIRD Rowunp 
First Experimental Group 22 67 MS. 12 § «4 
phrasing, choice of topic jp + 3 4 35 4 35 $443 4 $4 
adequate definition 422232 28 $44 8 
following problem-solving outline $343 3 33 
research 4233 3 2 3 29 $4483 3 a 

use of language 33 33 29 #3 $ $ $ $3 
ability of chairman to resolve argument $343 
cooperativeness and attitude & 4.4 £ 4344438 
guiding panel toward consensus by chairman $343 3 
management of forum period by chairman ss 2 8 §$'3 £ 29 $3333 34 
Scores 3.7 2.3 2.2 2.3 2.8 2.3 3.4 2.7 3.0 3.1 3.6 3.0 3.2 3.48 

Second Experimental Group i2s$4567, MS. 2 4 
phrasing, choice of topic 454333 5 $39.45 44 
adequate definition 4 4 8 87 456s 3 
research 4422344 $33 $44 3 493 
use of language $442 34 4 $4 
impartiality of chairman 45 5 & 44 
ability of chairman to resolve argument 95443943 387 8344 7° 38 
guiding panel toward consensus by chairman 4294437 455 4 
management of forum period by chairman $44333 4 34 8 44 4 459 
Mean Scores 3-5 4-5 3-7 2-8 3.23.94-13-7 3-7 4-745 4-1 3-3 258 
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mounts, and one panel was not so 
fective in the third round as it had 
jen in the first. Furthermore, there 
yas improvement in the mean scores 
or 11 Of the 12 items for evaluation; 
there was no change in the twelfth. 


The over-all quality of the discussions 
in the second-semester experimental 
soup improved only slightly, but was 
of higher caliber in both rounds than 
ithad been in the first-semester discus- 
ions. Five of the 7 panel groups were 
more effective in third than in first dis- 
cussions. ‘There was improvement in 
- of the discussion items, no change in 
j, and a slight loss in one (research). 
The reader should note that in cer- 
tain key areas in discussion technique 
not measurable by written test (i.e., con- 
yersational quality, co-operativeness and 
attitude, guiding toward consensus, and 
ability to follow problem-solving out- 
line) that members of both experimen- 
ial groups improved from first to third 


rounds. 


A summary of evaluations of recorded 
discussions for the combined classes 
shows that 11 of the 14 panel groups im- 
proved during the semester. There 
were 16 instances of improvement in 
individual discussion items, 7 cases in 
which there was no change, and only 
one loss. Quality of the discussions im- 
proved to the “average-good” category 
in the final round of the semester. There 
is evidence, then, that student discus- 
‘ions improved during each of the semes- 
tes of high school civics within the 
framework of the previously described 
‘discussion sequence.” 


CONCLUSIONS 


We are aware that some of the data 
we present are of limited value because 
of inadequacies of the testing instrument 
and difficulties in rating. The following 
conclusions, however, are justified: 


When instruction in problem-solving 
panel discussion and participation by 
students are included in high school 
civics courses: 

1. There is an increase in knowledge 
of discussion theory. 

z. The general performance level of 
discussions is above average. 

3. A measurable improvement in dis- 
cussion performance level occurs. 

These results were obtained by fol- 
lowing the described “discussion se- 
quence” and because the instructor has 
a background of training in public 
speaking and discussion.? 


Post-EXPERIMENT REACTIONS 


While we feel that the data we pre- 
sent in this study are important, there 
are some empirical reactions to proces- 
ses involved in the experiment which 
also seem important. Most of these in- 
volve the reaction of the instructor and 
students in the experimental classes to 
the methodology of the experimental 
groups. 


Instructor Reactions 

From the instructor’s position, one 
over-all assertion seems immediately 
justifiable. Even presuming teaching 
competence and speech training back- 
ground on the part of the instructor 
handling the course, it is still easier to 
teach civics by the traditional method- 
ology. The additional task of including 
worth-while training in discussion tech- 
niques requires greater flexibility in 
course planning and individual aten- 
tion than is usual for this type of social 
studies course. 

Furthermore, since the teacher must 
not “short-change” students in actual 
civics content, and since there is less 


2 Waldo Phelps and Martin P. Andersen, “A 
Survey of Speech Activities in Secondary School 
Social Science Classes,”” The Speech Teacher, IV 
(September, 1954), 180-184. 
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time available for review of assigned 
content materials, planning of panel 
topic areas must be so careful that the 
discussion work will accomplish as much 
toward this goal as teacher-led review 
would. 


In terms of involving of students in 
panel work, the teacher must plan a 
very careful, yet disguised, system of se- 
lecting panel personnel. In a_ public 
speaking class, in contrast, it is posssible 
in some discussion exercises to utilize 
the subject interests of the non-academic 
student to a greater degree, and, as a 
result, oral participation is easier to 
motivate. But in a one-semester study 
of American government there is not 
time for this type of panel if the students 
are adequately to master civics subject 
matter. ‘The panelists will, moreover, 
have to speak with the language of 
government, and many high school stu- 
dents arrive at their first civics class 
without the terms “executive,” “‘legis- 
lative,” and “judicial” as part of their 
vocabularies. It is in the group plan- 
ning sessions of the panels that the 
slower students finally understand many 
of these terms. They discover that they 
must master the language if they are 
to participate on even a minimum basis 
in the presentation of the panel to the 
class. For maximum learning efficiency 
in this process, then, there must be a 
good mixture of skills and abilities in 
the panel personnel. No more than 
one or two of the panelists should pos- 
sess a natural facility to verbalize orally. 
One or two others must have some aca- 
demic ability or desire, at least. Not 
more than two members of any panel 
can usually be the academic “reluctant 
dragons” a teacher so often finds in 
required courses. Good group leader- 
ship techniques can stimulate one or two 
to work. A greater number places too 
large a burden on group “spark-plugs.” 


If the teacher is to follow these general 
rules, and yet permit some choice of 
topic areas to the student, the teacher's 
planning takes some special thought 
based on a thorough knowledge of the 
personality and academic profile of his 
class. 

The teacher who tends to face disci- 
pline problems by application of “te. 
ward and punishment” techniques will 
probably meet with little success in the 
area of teaching discussion skills. It 
is impossible personally to supervise a 
panel group which meets outside of 
class during the class period. It takes 
some special attention to build the con- 
structive class attitude which results 
in a proper use of such time. If the 
panel’s work is to be productive of class 
learning, it must be good enough for 
the non-participating class members to 
benefit from it. Such benefit will not 
accrue if the panel develops as an im- 
promptu affair without logical pattern, 
coherence, or evidentiary support, and 
one or two panels of this type will lead 
to a problem of audience discipline. 


Even the teacher who has a good 
background in discussion theory will 
need to plan rigorously to compress the 
teaching of discussion theory to manage 
able and at the same time profitable 
proportions in a civics course. But even 
here flexibility is necessary. It is a for- 
tunate teacher who finds a class com- 
posed of students who have never been 
in a panel discussion before meeting 
him. Usually, he will need to direct 
much of his effort toward correcting 
the mistaken premise acquired by stu 
dents with “non-speech-course-experl- 
ence” at the hands of “non-speech 
trained” “teachers” that a panel discus- 
sion is a “pro” and “con” group of opit 
ionated teenagers, or a hybrid and very 
sloppy debate. 

The most difficult area of discussion 
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PROBLEM-SOLVING DISCUSSION IN HIGH SCHOOL CIVICS 3il 


echnique and theory for high school 
udents to grasp is the organization and 
4ollow-through” of the reflective-think- 
ing process which is the basis of “prob- 
im-solving” panel discussion. This 
act is not surprising when one con- 
jders the length of time students spend 
in mastering such techniques in college 
discussion courses.. But it is precisely 
this area of discussion training which is 
most important in stimulating maturity 
of thought in the study of government. 
The instructor’s insistence on following 
this pattern of thought, although difh- 
ult for the students, is important and 
well worth the effort. 

In the area of improvement of conver- 
ational speech skills there is great po- 
tential worth in the use of discussion 
units. The most interesting incident of 
the experimental year that we can point 
0 involved a student we might have 
dassed as “speech-handicapped.” He 
was very disturbed when the instruc- 
tor announced at the start of the semes- 
ter that part of the required work in the 
course would be oral in nature. He 
consulted his counselor, who first at- 
tempted to transfer him from the ex- 
perimental class, and failing in that, 
summoned the instructor to request him 
not to require the boy to do oral work 
in an audience or “full class” situation. 
The counselor’s request stemmed from 
parental pressure which made the point 
that the boy was “nervous,” “sensitive,” 


“not academically bright,” and had. 


previously been “forced” into oral work 
not by a teacher trained in speech) 
which had resulted in failure. 


The counselor's fears have been pla- 
cated, the boy was scheduled for panel 
participation as previously planned. 
The information about him was uti- 
lized, however, by checking to make 
sure that there was at least one rela- 
tively mature student in his panel group 


to whom he could turn for friendship, 
guidance, and assistance—and whom the 
instructor had privately prepared to 
offer help when necessary. 

During the first panel experience, the 
“speech-handicapped” boy participated 
on a minimal basis. In the second 
round he participated quite freely. The 
third panel group turned to him con- 
stantly as a resource person when the 
panel threatened to bog down for lack 
of specific data. During this period of 
growth he volunteered with increasing 
frequency during traditional teacher- 
led class discussions. At the end of the 
semester he placed in the top five per 
cent of the class on the departmental 
final examination. (His social studies 
grades in previous semesters averaged 
D.) He ended the civics course with a 
B. In his senior and final semester, 
after his civics experience, he took an 
elective course in public speaking. 

We are not, of course, suggesting 
that all high school students will give 
such dramatic evidence of psychologi- 
cal and academic growth after a few 
hours of work in discussion, but most 
students will experience general im- 
provement in their own confidence and 
status during oral work in their civics 
classes and in other classes, as some of 
their remarks we record later in this 
paper indicate. 


That the discussion assignments can 
utilize the abilities of superior students 
to a remarkable degree is one of the 
most easily-supported assertions. Most 
experienced teachers have been faced, 
at some time during their careers, with 
a typical problem in a class of hetero- 
geneous ability meeting to study a re- 
quired subject. The eager teacher, hop- 
ing to adjust his instruction to the “in- 
dividual differences” which are in glar- 
ing evidence before him, attempts to 
devise extra assignments of a “challeng- 
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ing” nature for his superior students or 
to suggest some other way of utilizing 
their exceptional talents to the profit 
of their classmates, also. But it sub- 
sequently becomes apparent that the 
“superior” students have no wish to be- 
come involved in this type of program. 
They feel their status with their peers 
may become endangered if they appear 
to be “eager beavers.” Or, in an 
academic high school, they may feel that 
it is “unfair” to call upon them to work 
harder in a required course only to earn 
equal credit with their peers. Unless 
the rest of the class puts them in a posi- 
tion of leadership, they are reluctant 
to asume it at the instructor’s request. 


Properly taught, problem-solving 
panel work mitigates some of these emo- 
tional reactions quite effectively. Since 
each individual’s grade or credit for 
panel work depends to a large degree on 
the performance of the panel group as 
an integrated unit, the members are 
motivated to assist each other to insure 
the high quality of the final product. 
From this pattern of real co-operation, 
true leadership results in the planning 
sessions. The slower students ask the 
superior students for help. Their peers 
seek their advice and intellectual leader- 
ship, instead of deriding it, and the 
superior students therefore give it free- 
ly. 

The effectiveness of academic leader- 
ship on this basis was most graphically 
demonstrated in the second-semester 
experimental group. That group, as a 
result of the exigencies of class schedul- 
ing, was a heterogeneous group of abili- 
ties spread between a top IQ of 127 and 
a low of 84. Yet, the class as a whole 
scored higher on the departmental final 
test than any other class in the school 
that semester, regardless of the fact 
that other classes represented homogen- 
eous groups of high ability in social 
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studies. During the course of th 
semester it was not difficult to forese 
this These pace-setting 
activities of the superior students é 
veloped during the teacher-led discy 


sion sessions as well. 


occurrence. 


The result (is it 
too obvious to state that students jp. 
teracting on each other can produc 
more learning than the teacher can, jj 
ability and desire are present?) wa 
that the non-panel class activities wer 
also more productive. 

A semester after the completion of the 
experiment, the panel discussion methol 
was utilized once more with anothe 
class very similar in composition to the 
second-semester experimental group 
Additional variables present were the 
use of a new civics textbook and the 
elimination of the middle or second 
round of panel discussions. The new 
textbook, although more _interestingh 
written, did not cover as much factual 
content as the book used during the 
experimental semesters. More “gap 
filling” by the instructor was therefor 
necessary, and less time was availabk 
for panel discussion. These third 
semester variables relaxed the pac 
necessary in the three-panel format of 
the experiment. Consequently, there 
was no noticeable pressure on either 
students or _ teacher. Significanth 
enough, the post-experiment group te 
peated the performance phenomena o 
leadership pacing by the superiot 
ability students and also attained the 
highest final class examination score o 
all civics classes at the school. Froma 
teaching standpoint, it was an easie! 
and more enjoyable semester. Approx 
mately one-fourth, rather than one 
third, of the available class time wa 
spent in work directly connected with 
panel discussions. There was const 
quently more actual planning wme 
available for each of the two panel 
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rounds in this semester than there had 
pen for each of the three panel rounds 
in the second experimental semester. 


Sudent Reactions 


Originally we had desired a systematic 
survey of student responses to the panel 
feature of the experimental semesters. 
This became impossible for the first 
gmester, since almost all of the students 
in the experimental group were gradu- 
ating seniors. However, approximately 
fourteen weeks after the end of the 
second experimental semester, a spot 
check revealed that over half of the 
second-semester experimental group had 
taken civics while in their low senior 
semester and thus were still enrolled in 
high school. Accordingly, we prepared 
a simple query which the students were 
to answer anonymously to insure frank- 
ness. We addressed queries to the stu- 
dents in unmarked envelopes via their 
home room teachers. The text of the 
message follows: 

During your stay at Los Angeles High School 

you were enrolled in a civics class which was 
part of an experimental study. Some reactions 
to your experiences in that class are desirable to 
complete the picture of results of that study. 
Will you please answer the following questions. 
Do not sign your name or otherwise indicate who 
you are in any other way. Be completely frank. 
When you have answered the questions, please 
place this sheet in Mr. Dobkin’s post office box. 
1. Concerning the instruction you received 
in panel discussion work, did you think 
the instruction was of any value to you at 
the time it took place in the course? (Please 
explain your answer.) 
Now that you have been out of the civics 
class for a period of time, do you feel that 
the discussion instruction helped you in 
any way (in other classes or otherwise)? 
Whether your answer is “yes,” or “no,” 
please give a detailed explanation. 


no 


Of 1g students from the second experi- 
mental group who were still in high 
school, 16 responded to the queries. De- 
spite minor variation, the general tone 
of the responses was remarkably similar. 


This similarity is especially significant 
when one considers that the attitude of 
high school seniors four or five weeks be- 
fore graduation (and with the oppor- 
tunity to “sound off’ without fear of 
retribution) is usually hyper-critical. 


Here are some samples typical of the 

group: 

1. Panel discussion as taught in the class was 
of great value as it brought problems of 
national affairs out into the open for every- 
one to better understand them . . . I have 
learned to talk more freely in groups of my 
friends and am not afraid to express my 
opinions in public for fear of not giving 
a good case. I use the panel techniques 
in committees to help reach decisions. This 
was a very interesting way to learn civics. 

2. Panel discussions made the class more inter- 
esting and I believe I did learn more. How- 
ever, it is my opinion that C groups would 
not benefit from panels as A groups would 
. .. I feel that now I am able to give panel 
discussions in other classes whereas before 
I didn’t know where to begin. 

g. Yes. It made the course less dry and more 
interesting. I learned a lot about the prob- 
lems of my own community and country. 
It was very interesting to be able to venture 
a little farther than books for needed in- 
formation. I never cared for history or social 
studies until I had this class. The panel 
discussion broke some of the monotony of 
text reading. . . . Yes! I really have to laugh. 
Last week we had some panel discussions in 
our psychology class. I though my panel was 
pretty good; but the others were very un- 
organized. The teacher didn’t even know the 
difference—she thought they were all good. 
I feel as if I know more about discussion 
and I'm glad that I did learn about panel 
discussion. 

4. I do not particularly think that the panel 
discussions helped me during the semester 
to any extent. However, it did help me dur- 
ing the course in analyzing the problems and 
reaching a solution [sic!] . . . After being 
out of the class I feel differently. The panel 
discussions did help me immensely in other 
classes. There have been times when it was 
necessary for me to be in panel discussions 
and I feel that I have had an extreme ad- 
vantage over the other students that do not 
know the procedures for panel discussions. I 
think that this program should be continued 
without a doubt. 
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5- Although I didn’t particularly want to take 

up panel discussions, I felt that I was learn- 
ing something about which I knew prac- 
tically nothing. At the end of the semester 
I felt that I had learned something. 
This semester I am in a class where we 
are using panels. I feel that I know some- 
thing about them and I planned my work 
for the panel the way I was taught. How- 
ever, I realized that the teacher herself 
actually knew very little about correct panel 
form and didn’t expect us to. In other words 
my information on panel discussions would 
have been put to use if the others in the 
panel and the teacher had expected it. 


Only two students evinced a_ nega- 
tive tone in their responses. One stu- 
dent of the sixteen who responded 
thought he could have learned more if 
the instructor had spent the time ex- 
plaining civics material. He also indi- 
cated that he had not made any use of 
the instruction in panel discussion since 
completing the civics course. Another 
student claimed that his attention was 
lost because of the “slowness in speak- 
ing” of the panels, but that since leaving 
the class the discussion instruction “ 
has helped me. Not so much in giving 
talks, but more in writing compositions.” 

In summary, ‘then, the reaction of 
both teacher and student to the use 


of problem-solving panel discussion as 
a teaching technique in civics classes js 
largely favorable. We agree with the 
second student we cite earlier that low. 
ability homogeneous groups would not 
make good use of this technique. | 
does appear to be profitable for mixed. 
ability groupings, especially, and for 
upper-ability groups also. We also sug. 
gest that two rounds of panels each se. 
mester will accomplish almost as much 
in terms of learning of discussion tech- 
niques as three rounds, and that the 
pace will probably be much easier for 
both class and teacher. 

The problem-solving discussion-civies 
combination has much to recommend it. 
Although it is not a substitute for a re. 
quired course in speech, the approach is 
particularly valuable in high schools 
which do not otherwise provide required 
instruction in group discussion. Civics 
courses are generally required in all 
high schools. 

We further suggest that there may be 
some rewarding opportunities for inves- 
tigation with respect to combining other 
units of fundamental speech instruction 
with areas of the social science curricu- 
lum. 


EXCURSUS 


We used not in my time to criticise with such strict justice. Our 


indulgence was vast. It went even so far as to confuse the scholar and 
the ignoramus in the same burst of praise. And nevertheless one must 
learn how to find fault; and it is even an imperative duty to blame when 
the blame is deserved. 

I remember little Raymond (that was the name we gave him); he 
did not know anything, and his mind was not a mind capable of absorbing 
any solid learning; but he was very fond of his mother. We took very 
good care never to utter a hint of the ignorance of so perfect a son; and 
thanks to our forbearance, little Raymond made his way to the highest 
positions. He had lost his mother then; but honours of all kinds were 
showered upon him. He became omniponent—to the grievous injury of 
his colleagues and of science. .. —Anatole France, The Crime of Sylvestre 
Bonnard, trans. Lafcadio Hearn, Part II, “The Daughter of Clémentine,” 
Chapter IV, “The Little Saint-George.” 
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ROUP discussion has attained wide 
in educational fields as 
ateaching device, and men in business 
ad industry consider it a valuable 
method of solving problems, yet it con- 
jinues to have difficulty in gaining ac- 
ceptance as a forensic activity. ‘Thirty- 
ive years ago, teachers and coaches of 
debate were not even aware of the exist- 
ence of group discussion as a distinct 
oral activity. Then came a period in 
which a number of teachers and school 
administrators turned to group discus- 
sion as a replacement or substitute for 
overly-competitive, cutthroat debate 
contests, and tried to force discussion 
on the forensics world. 

A conflict ensued, in which propo- 
nents of each activity hotly proclaimed 
its merits, and sponsored rival tourna- 
ments to prove the superiority of debate 
over discussion, or vice versa. Some con- 
sidered any form of debating as an 
unwholesome activity, and others con- 
sidered discussion “just a passing fad.” 
However, many recognized the fact that 
discussion and debate are complemen- 
tary methods, not inherent enemies, and 
that it is foolish to make them rivals. 
This realization led to the inclusion of 


Tournaments: for Better or 
asked Grace Walsh in The Speech 

Teacher for January, 1957. “The Discussion 
Contest: Requtescat in Pace,” replied David W. 
‘Shepard and Forrest L. Seal in the September 
ssue. And now (in accordance with the tra- 
dition which assigns the final rebuttal to the 
ifirmative), we have an essay advocating re- 
form, rather than abolition, of the discussion 
contest. 

Dr. Cathcart is an Assistant Professor of 
Speech at Los Angeles State College. He took 
his A.B. (1944) and M.A. (1947) degrees at the 
University of Redlands. Northwestern Univer- 
‘itv awarded him the Ph.D. in 1953. 
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THE CASE FOR GROUP DISCUSSION CONTESTS 
Robert S. Cathcart 


group discussion along with debate in 
many tournaments, but the conflict has 
never been completely resolved. 

There are still those who would elim- 
inate discussion as a forensic event, or at 
least keep it out of competitive tour- 
naments. Some of the supporters of tra- 
ditional contest debating simply can- 
not believe that any activity in which 
“people just sit around and agree” can 
be worth while in a forensic tournament. 
In group discussion they can perceive 
nothing to test the skills of the partici- 
pant, or to encourage him to display his 
ability in logic, to say nothing of what 
a judge might properly evaluate. Some 
proponents of group discussion fear the 
“taint of competition,” and feel that 
“typical debaters” will pervert the valu- 
able processes of group discussion in 
order to win personal glory, and thus 
hope to keep group discussion away from 
tournaments, judges, awards, and the 
like. 

These complaints and others are those 
we commonly hear. Yet none of them 
deals with the real issue: Does contest 
group discussion provide a valuable and 
worth-while type of training for the stu- 
dent? Perhaps we should ask whether 
or not any forensic competition has real 
value. This is the basic question; many 
people have asked it in many places. To 
my way of thinking, no one has yet 
answered it completely satisfactorily. If 
our concern is with the evils of compe- 
tition, the overstressing of the desire to 
win, the promotion of deceit and trick- 
ery, then we should direct our attack at 
forensic competition in general, and not 
concentrate on group discussion. If, on 
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the other hand, one accepts the usual 
claims for forensic competition: that it 
provides the necessary opportunity and 
extra impetus to put classroom teaching 
to work in a realistic atmosphere, that it 
stimulates the best in careful research, 
analytical ability, and logical thinking, 
and that it tends to perfect skills in com- 
munication, then we can hardly question 
the value of competitive forensics. We 
can then ask only whether or not these 
results are compatible with the aims and 
goals of training in group discussion. 
Apparently no one (at least no one who 
engages in forensics) questions these 
values in promoting good team debating 
and individual speaking, yet some have 
grave doubts concerning the value of 
this kind of competition in group dis- 
cussion. 

One of the reasons for these doubts 
seems to be a fear that in a group dis- 
cussion contest the desire to win will 
overshadow all the important elements 
of discussion. This fear persists, despite 
the fact that few forensics coaches would 
state that the primary purpose in any 
forensic contest is to win. They uphold 
debating (and comparable activities) 
primarily as a valuable aid to the learn- 
ing process and to the promotion of 
clear thinking. The real value of for- 
mal debating, as Ewbank and Auer 
phrase it, is that 
It gives the debater training in thorough anal- 
ysis, in the construction and delivery of argu- 
mentative speeches, and in defending his posi- 
tion against equally prepared opponents . . . the 
formal debate gives the student the basic 
training in thinking and speaking he should 
Apparently, 


debating can produce 


some very desirable results when em- 
phasis is on the proper elements, such 


Henry Lee Ewbank and J. Jeffery Auer, 
Discussion and Debate: Tools of a Democracy 
(ed ed.; New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
Inc., 1951), Pp. 394. 


as analytical ability, use of evidence and 
reasoning, ability to refute fallacious 
arguments, and the like, and when 
judges evaluate it on these bases. These 
same abilities are equally important in 
group discussion, and judges can evalu. 
ate them on an individual basis just as 
well as they can in debate. An over. 
powering desire to win can be just as 
detrimental to good debating as it can 
to good group discussion. We can keep 
the desire to win in its proper place in 
both activities, not by eliminating them, 
but by continually stressing the impor- 
tant elements. 

To all these remarks, some will reply 
that debate is essentially competitive, 
and that discussion is essentially co- 
operative. On the surface this state. 
ment appears to be true, but what is 
actually basic to both activities is the 
search for truth and a desire to find by 
democratic means the best possible solu- 
tion to a problem. The point here 
seems to be whether competition or 
co-operation is the best method of doing 
so and of providing training for the 
democratic seeking of solutions. The 
answer is that neither is best; both are 
important, and such common factors as 
the ability to reason soundly are more 
important than either competition or 
co-operation. 


Some supporters of group discussion 
have adopted a singular principle in 
upholding co-operation above all else. 
They say that co-operation is the all- 
important factor in discussion, and they 
apparently believe that if we only co- 
operate enough, we will automatically 
find the right answers. Therefore, any- 
thing that smacks of competition must 
hinder group discussion. However, no 
amount of co-operation ever produced 
valid solutions in a group in which the 
individuals were incapable of sound 
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about a group that gives it powers above 
and beyond the mental abilities of its 
members. The individuals in the group 
do all the thinking in a group situation. 
jt is true that co-operative thought can 
supplement and extend individual 
thought, or at least provide the oppor- 
tunity for it to develop, but underlying 
this principle is the assumption that the 
individual can think. Co-operation is 
secondary to the ability to think. 

Certainly it is more difficult to evalu- 
ate an individual’s co-operativeness in 
group discussion than it is to discount 
competition in a debate, especially when 
there is some reward for co-operation. 
But co-operation is not the only factor 
judges evaluate and reward in a group 
There are other factors 
which are equally important. Accord- 
ing to McBurney and Hance, 


discussion. 


Inquiry, constructive thinking, criticism and 
codperation are the basic conceptions underlying 
the principles and methods of discussion.2 


Notice that co-operation is only one of 
the elements of group discussion. Cer- 
tainly no amount of co-operation alone 
can adequately substitute for any lack 
of inquiry, constructive thinking, and 
criticism. Note also that these first three 
elements are all matters of individual 
ability and application. Competent 
judges can observe, criticize, and ap- 
praise these qualities just as well as they 
can judge individual ability in a debate. 

One can appreciate the fact that co- 
operation is a necessary element in weld- 
ing individual reflective deliberation 
into vurposeful group action, yet it is 
just as impossible to force participants 
to co-operate as it is to make debaters 
think logically. They must have con- 
tinual motivation and stimulation to 
do so. Co-operation in group discussion 


2James H. McBurney and Kenneth G. 
Hance, Discussion in Human Affairs (New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1950), p. 7. 


must grow out of a sincere desire to 
pursue the truth and a deep belief in 
the ability of all to rise above self- 
interest for the common good. In 
other words, participants must realize 
that what is right is far more important 
than who is right. No amount of parad- 
ing “co-operation” will make good dis- 
cussants of persons who do not believe 
in the value of group discussion, or who 
are unwilling to pursue its aim and ob- 
jectives sincerely. 

All of the foregoing I can sum up by 
saying that group discussion does have 
a place in competitive forensic activities 
if their aim is to promote the best in 
thorough research, sound analysis, logi- 
cal thinking, and skill in oral communi- 
cation and to stimulate students to prac- 
tice them in an atmosphere in which 
there is a high premium on individual 
intellectual ability. It would indeed be 
a shame to prevent some of our best 
students from becoming skilled in the 
use of one of the most valuable of all 
democratic tools by denying them the 
opportunity to participate in discussion 
contests, particularly in those schools 
in which they cannot learn group dis- 
cussion in the classroom. 

Thus group discussion contests can 
and do serve a worthwhile purpose in 
forensics programs, but only when they 
are properly conducted. One of the 
reasons for some of the.current objec- 
tions to discussion contests is that the 
events are so ill-conceived. Often there 
is little regard for the fact that group 
discussion requires an approach different 
from that to traditional debate, and per- 
haps even more rigorous training. Many 
coaches regard contest discussion as just 
one more individual event in which they 
may enter those of their students who 
have not prepared orations, or whom 
they consider inadept in extemporane- 
ous or impromptu speaking. Such 
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coaches give their students little or no 
training in the skills and methods of 
discussion, and no help in preparation 
beyond the usual and casual “Be sure 
to read up on the topic.’” Consequently 
the participant enters the discussion with 
little direct preparation and a meager 
understanding of the function of group 
discussion. He often sees the event only 
as an additional opportunity to win an 
individual award or to garner a few 
more points for the sweepstakes trophy. 
No wonder, then, that the results are 
disturbing, and in no way resemble genu- 
ine group deliberation. If teachers and 
coaches devoted a fair part of their time 
to teaching the objectives and methods 
of discussion, and if they gave as much 
thought to the selection of discussants 
that they do to the selection of the 
members of their debate teams, perhaps 
discussion contests would be more satis- 
fying. 

Making discussion events more signifi- 
cant might encourage students to pre- 
pare for them more thoroughly than 
they now do. There is no reason for a 
student’s having to debate, or for every 
tournament’s featuring debate contests. 
There could be discussion tournaments 
as well as debate tournaments, or there 
could be tournaments in which several 
rounds of discussion of the general 
problem preceded the debating of speci- 
fic propositions. The student legislative 
congress, which utilizes both group dis- 
cussion and parliamentary debate, is an 
example of a successful combination of 
the two events. 


Finally, if group discussion is to 
achieve its proper place in the foren- 
sics world, criticizing and judging dis- 
cussion contests must receive as much 
care as do the criticism and judgment 
of debate contests. Unfortunately, many 
debate coaches who serve as judges know 
very little about the basic principles of 


group discussion. Some of them tend to 
judge discussion as if it were debate 
selecting as the best discussants the moy 
argumentative participants. Others 
judge discussion as a contest in cO-Opera- 
tion, and reward those who agree the 
most. To remedy this situation we need 
to make a careful selection of Judges 
trained in discussion, who can properly 
evaluate skillful analysis and reflective 
thinking, as well as recognize sincere 
efforts to promote the best interests of 
the group. 

Another way to improve the evalua 
tion of discussion is to provide judges 
with well-developed check sheets which 
clearly explain the criteria for judging 
each aspect of discussion. We should 
cease to require judges to award parti- 
cipants first, second, and third places. 
Nor should the judge have to evaluate 
the moderator or chairman according to 
the same criteria he uses for the discuss 
ants. When he must do so, it is difficult 
to weigh their contributions in com- 
parison with those of the chairman. 
Sponsors of discussion contests should 
either rotate the chairmanship or give 
every student an opportunity to serve 
and be judged as chairman. 


Evaluation of group discussion, like 
evaluation of debate, can never be com: 
pletely standardized. But judges can 
give more attention than they now do to 
the fine points of discussion, and spon- 
sors can make a greater effort to estab- 
lish group discussion as a serious forensic 
activity. Doing so should eliminate 
most of the current objections to group 
discussion as a contest event. More im 
portant, our students would then have 
an Opportunity to attain skill in and 
knowledge of an activity that will better 
prepare them to take their places as use: 
ful citizens than will training in debate 
alone. 
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A SOCIAL PROJECT FOR YOUNG ADULTS 
WITH HEARING PROBLEMS 


Norma T. 
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HE Pittsburgh Hearing Society is 
a social and rehabilitative agency 
from which children and adults with 
hearing problems receive special audio- 
logic training. As a part of its social 
rehabilitative program the agency spon- 
sors various clubs. The purpose of the 
dubs is to provide a meeting place for 
individuals with hearing problems so 
that eventually they may come to feel 
some security in groups of people with 
normal hearing. Among the clubs is 
the Young People’s Group, which con- 
sists of thirty members of both sexes be- 
tween the ages of seventeen and twenty- 
nine. Usually the gatherings are purely 
social: the members dance, skate, or 
bowl. 

The outstanding problems of the 
members of the Young People’s Group 
are those of hearing and speech. A few 
of them are totally deaf. Most of the 
members are hard of hearing and wear 
hearing aids. There are a few who have 
no hearing, speech, or physical problems, 
but who attend because they enjoy the 
social functions. Various disabilities 
aside from those of speech and hearing 


If anyone remains unconvinced of the inter- 
dependence of the speech sciences and the 
speech arts, here is an additional item of evi- 
dence that the two fields are not really indepen- 
dent of one another. 

The author of this essay is a Clinical Audi- 
ologist in the Department of Audiology of the 
Eye and Ear Hospital of Pittsburgh, which is 
a department of The School of Medicine of the 
University of Pittsburgh. Mrs. Hopkinson re- 
ceived her B.A. degree from the Pennsylvania 
College for Women in 1947, her M.A. from 
Northwestern University in 1949. She has also 
studied at the University of Pittsburgh. 
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are manifest in the group; several mem- 
bers have multiple problems. Almost 
all the members of the group seem to be 
socially immature. For this reason our 
staff encourages their friends with nor- 
mal hearing to attend their meetings. 

Early in its development the members 
of the Young People’s Group became in- 
terested in pantomime. From that their 
interest progressed into what was for 
them an unprecedented activity: the per- 
formance of a play with speaking parts 
and a plot. The impetus for this project 
was the need for funds for a very special 
purpose. To raise these funds the group 
decided to present a benefit perform- 
ance. 

‘The advisor to the group and the 
other professional members of the staff 
of the Pittsburgh Hearing Society who 
had taught speechreading, auditory 
training, and speech to the members of 
the Young People’s Group had a second 
purpose in mind. We visualized this 
new experience as an opportunity for 
expression which could lead to a growth 
in self-confidence and _ responsibility. 
From the beginning we did not consider 
the play an end in itself. Rather, we 
considered it a means toward the over- 
all growth of the individuals taking part. 


In casting an amateur play the di- 
rector usually thinks in terms of the 
actor’s physical likeness to the character 
he portrays, his voice quality, his articu- 
lation—and, perhaps, his ability to act. 
In directing this production we did not 
choose any of the actors according to 
any of these qualifications. We chose a 
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majority of the players on the basis of 
their need for self-confidence in expres- 
sion and communication. (Of course, 
we had to make some compromise be- 
tween the need for experience in self- 
expression these young adults felt and 
the necessity of satisfying the paying 
audience.) 

For advisors to the various committees 
I called upon all members of our profes- 
sional staff and the more active adult 
sponsors of the group. The members 
of the committees accepted this assist- 
ance with the understanding that they 
were to carry the main responsibilities. 
The advisors were to do as little as pos- 
sible for the committees, and in most in- 
stances were to give counsel only. (Some 
of those who work with the group have 
a tendency to do too much; consequently 
the members do not learn to accept re- 
sponsibility.) Two of the professional 
staff who had had some training in 
dramatics served as co-directors, of whom 
I was one. 

The director of the agency suggested 
that we adapt Charles Dickens’ A 
Christmas Carol for our play, because 
most people know the story, and, since 
a large proportion of the audience 
would be hard of hearing, knowing the 
theme of the play would help them to 
understand it. (And of course we 
thought that a play with a well-known 
theme would involve less pressure on 
the cast, as well. Later on, try-outs and 
rehearsals revealed that approximately 
half of the cast did not know the story. 
We did not discover whether or not 
their ignorance of it was due to their 
hearing problems.) 


II 
With the approval of the Play Com- 
mittee, I revised and adapted a radio 
version of A Christmas Carol with the 
special needs of the group in mind. We 


had only a very small floor space, ang 
our lack of stage equipment meant that 
we could have very few changes of scene. 
I decided to utilize two settings for 
this adaptation, with the major and 
“real” action taking place on _ the 
audience’s left. The action of Scrooge’s 
dreams and the visions in the second 
scene would take place on the Opposite 
side of the stage, behind a blue scrim, 
We decided to make the transition from 
reality to non-reality (Scrooge’s dream; 
of Christmas Past, Christmas Present, 
and Christmas Yet to Come) by 4 
slightly prolonged flashing of the lights. 
Six major committees were to be re 
sponsible for the technical elements of 
production. We needed an elevated 
stage, a curtain, backdrops, lights, a 
few sound effects, a minimum of proper. 
ties, costumes, and make-up. With the 
help of the committees and the building 
superiniendent we were able to over 
come many of the physical limitations 
of our playing space. The latter found 
in the basement some concrete blocks 
and some discarded worktables from 
which he removed the legs. We ar 
ranged the tops into a stage fifteen feet 
wide and ten feet deep. Sponsors and 
staff advisors improvised curtains, light 
ing equipment, and sound. effects, and 
helped the members of the cast and the 
costume and make-up committees to 
find suitable costumes and make-up. 
Old sheets which we hung from wires 
close to the ceiling made the back and 
side walls of our stage. The curtain 
we made of heavy draperies we _ hat 
found in the storeroom. Our footlights 
were Christmas-tree lights, with two 
long pieces of board for reflectors. 
The remainder of our lighting equip 
ment consisted of three strong spotlight 
which we mounted in empty cartridge 
boxes. Two of these lights we covered 
with amber and red Cellophane and 
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placed in front of the stage. The third 
we placed to the right of and slightly be- 
hind the area of the stage we used for 
“eal” action. On this light we used 
blue Cellophane to give the proper effect 
of unreality to the dream scenes. (An- 
ther example of improvising—this time 
in the field of wardrobe—was our mak- 
ing top hats out of fairly strong paper. 
What with a little Scotch tape, staples, 
black paint, and ingenuity, the final 
product looked fairly realistic.) 

We had major committees for produc- 
tion, costumes and make-up, properties, 


lighting and sound (there were few . 


ound cues in the production, so this 
portion of the work did not entail a 
geat deal of responsibility), publicity, 
and tickets. The Production Commit- 
tee was responsible for all stage equip- 
ment, changes of scene, furniture, and 
general production problems. The 
Properties Committee took care of all 
properties which were not part of the 
etting, for example, Tiny Tim’s crutch. 

The members of the Publicity Com- 
mittee worked with the director of the 
wency to arrange for newspaper stories 
and pictures. They also made posters 
which members of the Young People’s 
Group distributed in the suburbs. The 
Ticket Committee arranged for the 
printing of the tickets, and each partici- 
pant in the project took ten which he 
tried to sell. Of course we sold tickets 
at the door on the night of the perform- 
ance. 

After two try-outs I was able to cast 
eighteen characters and to choose the 
most interested and most qualified for 
the crew. I hesitated in casting a few 
characters because of the limited mental 
abilities of some of the members. I 
was concerned lest memorizing lines and 
learning strict timing be too much of a 
‘train on them. However, in rehearsals 
these few learned their parts more rapid- 


ly than their fellow actors did, and 
seemed to find the prospects of the per- 
formance the greatest challenge. (Only 
two in the cast had ever acted before, 
and they had played only very short 
parts.) 


Since the Play Committee’s original 
plans called for carol-singing and Christ- 
mas refreshments after the performance, 
we appointed special committees for 
entertainment, house decoration, and 
refreshments. Because of the large size 
of the cast, most of the members served 
in two or three capacities. Those with 
small speaking parts we asked to be 
chairmen of large committees. (Five 
friends of members became so interested 
in the project they wanted to participate 
in it, too. We called them “associates.’’) 


Including try-outs and dress rehearsal, 
we had ten rehearsals of the play. Many 
of the members live outside the city and 
most of them work, so we had to arrange 
night rehearsals. Attendance at rehear- 
sals was generally very good—although 
this production was by no means im- 
mune to absenteeism. Some members 
of the cast and of committees dropped 
out early; one tried to drop out late. 
After the second rehearsal, one young 
man told us he could not memorize; try- 
ing to do so made him nervous. We 
could see that he could not muster the 
courage to perform in public. But 
we felt that we could call his attempt to 
perform a kind of success, since among 
his problems was a mild emotional dis- 
turbance. To one of the young ladies 
who did not attend the try-outs I sent a 
message asking her to read for a part. 
She sent word that she could not per- 
form publicly, but would be glad to 
serve On a major committee. Another 
young lady accepted a very responsible 
position as chairman of one of the major 
committees, but after learning the scope 
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of her duties submitted her resignation 
from the chairmanship. 

In the final week of rehearsal, the 
young lady who took the part of the 
Ghost of Christmas Past had a disagree- 
ment with the stage manager and left 
the rehearsal, indicating to a few of 
the cast that she would not return. 
These members of the cast rushed to the 
co-directors to state the case. We said 
there was time neither to beg her to 
return nor to have another actress pre- 
pare the part. We announced that any 
dropouts at this late date would not 
stop or postpone the presentation of the 
play. If necessary, some member of the 
crew or of one of the committees would 
fill in by reading from the script. We 
would merely announce that so-and-so 
was unable to be here this evening, and 
hence so-and-so would read the part. 
When this word got to our Ghost of 
Christmas Past, she returned to the re- 
hearsal. No one mentioned the incident 
again. In the meantime, the stage man- 
ager had realized that she had also been 
at fault in her manner of seeking co- 
operation, and we feel that she learned 
something about tact from this experi- 
ence. 

Some of the members we purposely 
entrusted with more responsibility than 
we believed they could or would assume. 
In a few instances this distribution of 
responsibility worked out very well 
when we gave additional assistance and 
advice. One committee chairman in 
particular fulfilled her responsibilities 
with an adequacy which surprised us. A 
few did more than just fulfill their re- 
sponsibilities. Two or three not only 
did all their own work, but graciously 
volunteered their services when some- 
one else had left his duties undone. 

During the rehearsal we tried to direct 
in a manner which would compensate 
for the cast’s disabilities in hearing and 


speaking. We found it necessary t» 
repeat directions innumerable times, jp 
many different ways. In our ming 
were always the questions, “Did he hea 
the directions?” “Did he understand 
what he heard?” “Does he know the 
meaning of the lines?” (If we had been 
directing a group of actors with normal 
hearing, only the last question would 
have concerned us.) 

Whenever possible, we made sound 
cues visual cues, or accompanied sound 
cues with visual ones. We devised a 
set of signals by which an_ individual 
able to hear the lines spoken on-stage 
could give directions backstage, since 
many on-stage lines were cues for en- 
trances or sound effects. For example, 
one of Scrooge’s lines was the cue for 
the striking of a clock and the simul 
taneous entrance downstage of the 
Ghost of Christmas Yet to Come. 
Several times we had to stop rehearsals 
to make sure that the actors backstage 
had sufficient light to speechread direc 
tions. If there had been no _ hearing 
problems, a few muttered words in the 
dark would have sufficed. 

The members of the cast and the 
Committee on Costumes and Make-up 
who did not previously know the story 
were somewhat baffled concerning the 
period costumes the characters would 
wear. The sponsor of the Costume and 
Make-up Committee found a _ comic 
book version of A Christmas Carol, 
which not only gave ideas for costumes, 
but also provided the actors with some 
hints concerning the characters the 
were playing. 

Although the dress rehearsal was poot 
as a performance, perhaps it served 
other purposes which were more valt 
able. The committees all functioned 
very well, co-operating beyond our ex 
pectations. All the loose ends of the 
production were coming together t 
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orm a whole, and those involved were 
ieginning to realize that each member 
yas an important part of this develop- 
ment. In short, the individuals were 
leginning to see the fruit of genuine 
eamwork. 

On the night of the performance the 
weather was very bad, but we had a 
near-Capacity nonetheless. 
There were a few small mishaps during 
the presentation, but none of them was 


audience 


yery noticeable or serious. 
ihe final performance was the best one. 
Communication and 
audience did once. 
\fter the play, the main topic of con- 


In general, 
between actors 
not break down 
yersation was the fact that the individ- 
wl actors seemed to have spoken much 
better than they usually did in their or- 
dinary conversation. 

After the performance, the cast pre- 
ented gifts of appreciation to the di- 
rectors. The presentation was surpris- 
ingly mature, worldly, and sophisticated. 
We could not help feeling that this ex- 
perience had helped them grow. Then 
we had carol singing, and later, Christ- 
The members of the 
ast and their parents, relatives, and 
friends talked together. Everyone was 
extremely proud that night, and had 
wery right to be so. 


mas refreshments. 


Ill 


In retrospect, as members of the 
aff we feel that the production very 
well fulfilled its purposes. The group 
had accepted and met its financial chal- 
lenge. The production was also success- 
ful in achieving the secondary purpose 
the staff had hoped it would serve. Mem- 
bers who served in any capacity seemed 
to benefit from the experience, in many 
instances carrying over into other ac- 
tivities their improvement in accepting 
responsibility. We of the staff gained 
lew insight from our observation of be- 
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havior and development as the group 
worked on the project. 


At times, perhaps, the group received 
more help from the staff and sponsors 
than I would consider ideal, but on the 
whole the enterprise was a steppingstone 
toward the acceptance and fulfillment 
of greater responsibility. The directors 
learned a great deal about each individ- 
ual’s ability to take constructive criti- 


cism. At first, a few were always 
ready to attribute blame to some- 
one else, but soon we noted that 


each individual was accepting criticism 
in a mature manner. 

Although some members of the group 
exhibited more ability in leadership 
than we had suspected them of having, 
others whom we thought of as potential 
leaders proved to be better followers. 
I do not recall that there had ever before 
been such large scale co-operation 
among the members of the group. Per- 
sistence (which was possibly related to 
interest) appeared to be of far greater 
importance than intelligence in those 
cases in which successful participation 
in the program was most obvious. 


If I were to attempt such a project 
again I would alter some of the details 
of our procedure. If we had had the 
time, I believe it would have been of 
value for a few of the members to adapt 
the play in a manner which they felt 
suitable to their production. I would 
try to arrange a more centralized system 
of lights, controlled by switches, rather 
than the trial-and-error connection-ex- 
tension system we improvised. I be- 
lieve we would have had a larger sale of 
tickets if we had requested permission 
to set up booths in the various depart- 
ment stores. We might also have re- 
ceived greater publicity by asking for 
radio and television announcements, 
particularly on Pittsburgh’s educational 
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television station, WQED. (Perhaps we 
neither thought of nor worked for more 
publicity than we did because this exper- 
iment was so new to our organization 
and we were somewhat uncertain of the 
outcome.) In a second project of this 
sort I believe I would try to eliminate 
the extra committees for entertainment, 
house decoration, and_ refreshments, 
which may have served only to divide 
the concentrated effort toward the pro- 
duction itself, and possibly caused some 


confusion concerning the importance 0} 
secondary committees. And I would 
try to work out some audio-visual mean; 
of prompting the players. We did at 
tempt to use a prompter during the 
first rehearsals, but gave up after 
several unsuccessful trials. 

This program exemplified the kind of 
challenge which a social group project 
can present to deaf and hard-of-hearing 
adults. I hope other similar groups will 
experiment with enterprises of this sort, 


EXCURSUS 


The hearing aid is without doubt one of the great achievements 
in the field of hearing in this century. However, the fact that many 
hard of hearing people do benefit from hearing aids has led to the 
mistaken belief that hearing aids can benefit all deaf people. Of the 
21,545 reported as being in schools and classes for the deaf during the 
year 1952-53, 6,883 were reported as using a group hearing aid and 
4.552 as using an individual hearing aid. 

Some people have difficulty understanding why speech cannot be 
taught to all deaf people and wonder why fingerspelling and the language 
of signs still persist. Virtually all large state residential schools for the 
deaf in the United States and in Canada use what is known as the 
Combined System in teaching the deaf. This system provides for speech 
classes for deaf pupils who can benefit from the teaching of speech and 
speechreading. Likewise, provision is made for pupils who cannot bene- 
fit from the teaching of speech. In such classes non-oral methods are 
used. 

Teachers of speech and speech correction in colleges and universities 
might benefit greatly if they were aware of the wealth of material on the 
teaching of speech to be found in libraries and journals of the deaf. 
Alexander Graham Bell became interested in teaching the deaf because 
of his background as a teacher of speech. The Volta Library, which he 
founded in Washington, D. C., has the largest collection of books on the 
deaf in the world. Although hundreds of volumes in this library are on 
teaching speech to the deaf, much of the material can be utilized and 
adapted to the teaching of speech for hearing people. Most of the books 
published in Europe on the teaching of speech are to be found in this 
library—Powrie Vaux Doctor, “The Teaching of Speech to the Deaf,” 
The Quarterly Journal of Speech, XXXIX (December, 1953), 489-490. 
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HE effectiveness of modern surgery, 
and prosthesis in the 
errection of cleft plate is remarkable. 
Modern corrective methods have greatly 
reduced the hazards that a member of 
ciety with a cleft palate or lip formerly 
faced. Today the child born with cleft 
palate or lip, if he receives from birth 
proper medical care which results in suc- 
cessful closure, has a chance of develop- 
ing as normally and naturally as if he 
never had a cleft. Happily, there are 
me cases which have the good fortune 
t0 make such successful progress. But 
there are others whose correction and ad- 
justment should, according to all obser- 
vation, be parallel, and yet they have 
many problems. This fact demonstrates 
that there are many factors in correc- 
tion of and adjustment to cleft palate; 
in some instances, it is easier to correct 


the cleft palate than the problems re- 
lated to it. 


The most important factor in the fail- 
ure to adjust to cleft palate and to ma- 
ture normally in all areas is a feeling of 
‘being different.” Plastic surgery and 


Parents and classroom teachers, as well as the 
peech correctionist, should help the child with 
acdeft palate or lip to habilitate or rehabili- 
late his speech. The content of this essay 
Which is a condensation of a leaflet which the 
special Education Service of the Virginia State 
Department of Education distributes) should 
help the layman (in terms of speech therapy) 
in his fulfillment of that duty. 

Miss Peebles is an Assistant Supervisor of 
Special Education with the Virginia State De- 
partment of Education. She received her B.S. 
degree from Mississippi Southern College, her 
MA. from Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
ity. She has also pursued further study at 
Tulane University and Teachers College. 


MEETING THE SPEECH NEEDS OF THE 
CHILD WITH A CLEFT PALATE 


Mary E. Peebles 


dental correction are often successful in 
minimizing differences in appearance 
and in providing adequate organs for 
chewing, swallowing, and speaking. But 
throughout the several years necessary 
for successful correction and in those 
cases which do not yield to corrective 
measures, parents and teachers must take 
special care to help the child to meet his 
problem objectively and without a 
feeling that he is stigmatized. In build- 
ing a feeling of normality and security in 
any handicapped child, the parents’ at- 
titudes and feelings concerning his con- 
dition and the parent-child relationship 
are probably the most important factors. 

When parents learn that they are in 
no way responsible for the cleft palate 
or lip, but that there is much they can 
do to minimize its consequences, they 
should be able to face their problems 
and_ responsibilities objectively and 
courageously. They should realize es- 
pecially that, except for his cleft palate, 
the child is just like all other children. 
He has the same drives, emotions, hopes, 
and ambitions; he has the same needs for 
affection, understanding, appreciation, 
and responsibility. 

The most obvious deviation from nor- 
mality is usually in speech. Parents 
(particularly the mother) should realize 
that from infancy they can do much to 
encourage normal speech in the child. 
The best way to do so is to stimulate 
him (as one would stimulate any other 
child) to imitate sounds and the move- 
ments of lip and tongue. It is impor- 
tant to talk to the child and to encourage 
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his vocal play in the period before actual 
speech begins. The period of babbling 
before the child can speak actual words 
is an important stage in the development 
One that at 
about the age of six weeks the infant 


of speech. can observe 
appears to be aware of sounds, to en- 
joy making sounds, to coo and babble 
when he feels contented. During this 
period he makes many and varied sounds. 
Soon he will begin to repeat sounds, 
such as Although the 
child is not yet speaking, his learning 
this repetition is an important step in 
When 
the child is happy and ready for play, 
his mother should respond to his vocal 


“ba-ba-ba-ba.” 


the development of his speech. 


play in a pleasant manner, and may 
repeat some of the sounds he makes. The 
child is not actually speaking until he 
can imitate a speech pattern at will, uses 
it appropriately, and indicates that he 
expects an appropriate response. The 
child usually reaches this stage between 
his twelfth and eighteenth months, and 
his first actual speech is often “ma-ma.” 
By watching your own lips in a mirror 
you can see that the articulation of the 
consonant-vowel 


combination is 


quite visible. It is easy to produce, and 
the child has probably enjoyed making 
this syllable during his period of bab- 
bling. The mother’s pleased reaction 
when she has heard the repetition “‘ma- 
ma-ma-ma” in the child’s vocal play 
has made him aware that this particular 
activity is usually rewarding. The child 
will learn speech more readily if he is 
happy, if he has the affection and at- 
tention that he needs, and if adults talk 
to him pleasantly and naturally, but 
do not bombard him with so much 
speech and noise that they frustrate him. 


When the child begins to talk, he will 
use only an approximation of correct 
speech patterns. Adults should accept 


these efforts; they should never repri- 
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mand the child for incorrect sounds and 
words. A child does not learn correct 
speech under pressure, but through ac. 
ceptanice and encouragement. However, 
adults in his environment should speak 
very distinctly at all times and give him 
opportunities to hear and imitate the 
best possible speech One 
should take advantage of opportunities 


patterns. 


If a three. 
mentions a “wed 
foweh,” the adult in replying may say 


to repeat words correctly. 
or four-year-old 


pleasantly, “Yes, the red flower,” using 
the correct pattern, and slightly empha- 
sizing the sounds which the child said in- 
correctly. Children should have many 
listening experiences, such as hearing 
good children’s records, hearing stories 
told or read, and hearing (and re. 
peating, when they want to) rhymes and 
jingles. Many listening and 
speaking experiences, along with the sort 
of care which is conducive to the de 
velopment of a well-adjusted individual, 


will encourage normal speech. 


happy 


It is normal for some children not to 
have acquired the ability to produce all 
the consonant sounds correctly before 
the age of seven or seven and a half 
years. The sounds which the child usu- 
ally first articulates correctly are those 
which require the least fine muscular co- 
ordination and articulation is 
most visible. According to the research 
of Irene Poole at the University of 
Michigan, the following is the general 
pattern of consonant development: [p], 
[b], [m], [w], and [h] at three and a 
half years; [t], [d], [n], [g], [kl 
[ny], and [j], four and a half; [f], five 
and a half; [v], [3], [3], [f], and [I] 
six and a half years; and [s], [z], [rl], 
[a], and [6] at seven and a half years. 


whose 


Although it is important not to call 
the child’s attention to his failure in 
speech production in such a manner 4 
to cause him to feel inadequate, it is 
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qually important to expect him to ex- 
gress his desires verbally, rather than to 
wnticipate his every wish and accept ges- 
res in place of words, however im- 
perfect. The first words a child learns 
we usually nouns. Then come verbs, 
then adjectives and adverbs. Prepositions 
ad articles come later. When he is 
frst learning to talk, the child uses 
yords in isolation. By the age of three 
yars he is usually using phrases and 
entences, and adults should encourage 
him to do so. 


There may be a delay in the develop- 
ment of speech in a child with a cleft 
palate, but its general pattern will he 
approximately that of the development 
of normal speech. The most common 
characteristic of cleft-palate speech is a 
nasal voice quality, which may be due 
both to the inability of the soft palate 
to make an adequate closure against the 
back wall of the pharynx and to tension 
and improper positions of the muscles of 
the organs used in. speech. Apparently 
emphasis on natural methods of stimu- 
lating speech, that is, emphasis on 
listening activities and opportunities for 
imitating (without any feeling of pres- 
wwe or failure) good patterns of speech, 
an help the child to avoid much tension 
and incorrect placing and movement of 
tongue and lips. All children need 
proper stimulation to learn to speak, 
and this need is greater for children 
whose organs used in speech are mal- 
lormed. It is a frequent observation 
that children with cleft palates or re- 
paired cleft palates try too hard in their 
eforts to project words orally. This 
Werexertion leads to tension and a 
‘pushing of air,” a use and dissipation 
of too much air, which, rather than im- 
proving speech, increase nasality. 

If it is at all possible, the child with a 
deft palate should receive special indi- 
vidual help from a speech therapist. 


However, with or without such profes- 
sional aid, parents and _ classroom 
teachers must assume the greatest 
amount of responsibility for encouraging 
the child in his development of ade- 
quate speech. 


The most difficult sounds for the child 
with a cleft palate are usually [s| and 
[z| and such similar sounds as [f], 
[3], [tf], amd [ds]. Articulation of 
[s] and [z] requires minute manipula- 
tion of the muscles of the tongue and 
very fine co-ordination of all the 
muscles of the organs used in speech, and 
these are usually the last sounds to 
mature in normal speech development. 
In order to produce a clear [s] or [z] 
the speaker must direct (with sufficient 
intensity) a thin blade of air through a 
groove in the center of the tongue across 
the cutting edge of the central front 
teeth. If an inadequately functioning 
cleft palate cannot shut off the nasal 
passage from the mouth, air escapes 
through the nostrils instead of through 
the groove in the tongue, and the result- 
ing sound is a nasal snort. The shape of 
the palatal arch, the position of the 
teeth, and the ability to control and 
direct the air pressure in the mouth 
all affect the articulation of these sounds. 
Other sounds which the child with an 
inadequately functioning palate cannot 
articulate well are [p], [b], [t], [dl], 
|k], and [g]. The articulation of these 
sounds requires building up of air pres- 
sure in the mouth and then suddenly re- 
leasing it. Other sounds frequently 
affected are [f], [v]}, [6], [3], and [m]. 
Articulation of these sounds obviously 
depends on directing the air through 
a partially obstructed opening in the 
mouth, and the position of the teeth 
may further affect the articulation of 
[f], [v], [@], and [5]. By providing 
auditory stimulation and opportunities 
for imitating easy, natural speech, par- 
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ents and teachers should encourage chil- 
dren with cleft palates to produce these 
sounds correctly in words and _ phrases. 


Accompanying these deviations in 
sounds due to the inadequately function- 
ing palate may be many characteristics 
of speech which are a continuation of 
baby talk, rather than a direct result of 
the cleft palate. Typical are careless 
omissions, particularly of final conso- 
nants, and a continuing substitution of 
[f] and [v] for [6] and [8], [w] for 
[r], and various substitutions for [1] 
beyond the age at which a normal child 
would have perfected the articulation 
of these sounds. 


Several factors may tend to prevent or 
retard improvement in speech even after 
repair of the cleft. One is the frequent 
periodical or even permanent impair- 
ment of hearing. But even if his hear- 
ing is normal physically, the child 
who has acquired an adequate palate 
through either surgery or prosthesis 
needs help in acquiring adequate 
use of his new speech organ. There is a 
tendency for his established speech pat- 
terns to persist. Having become accus- 
tomed to his habitual manner of speak- 
ing, the child with a repaired cleft palate 
is often acoustically quite unaware of 
the nasality and other deviations in his 
speech. Unable to analyze his own 
speech, he does not realize that much of 
his difficulty is due to careless produc- 
tion of sounds, and that more precise use 
of his lips and tongue would greatly im- 
prove his speech. Moreover, parents 
and other persons in the child’s environ- 
ment are often also unaware of this fact, 
and do not encourage him to use the 
very best articulation of which he is 
capable. Another factor to take into 
account is that speaking is a more diffi- 
cult physical activity for children with 
cleft palates than it is for normal chil- 
dren, and hence the former are inclined 


to minimize oral ommunication, with 
resulting immature language patterns 
characterized by ungrammatical con. 
structions, omissions of words, and 
monosyllabic responses. Parents, teach. 
ers, and other adults should encourage 
the child with a cleft palate to us 
language and sentence structure of a 
level appropriate to his mental and 
social maturity. Again, providing good 
patterns of speech for him to imitate is 
the best method of encouragement here, 


In summarizing, let me emphasize 
again the importance of the mother’ 
role. With a good pattern of speech 
for the child to imitate, some knowledge 
of how speech develops in the child 
(normal or handicapped), and means of 
encouraging and stimulating the child to 
talk, she can be the most influential 
element in assuring his attainment of 
normal speech. When it is at all pos. 
sible the child should have the special 
help of a speech therapist. The therapist 
should analyze the child’s speech, and 
suggest to parents and teachers the ways 
in which they can help him. Even when 
a specialist’s help is not available, par 
ents and teachers can do much if they 
will keep in mind the fact that children 
learn speech by watching the action of 
visible articulators and through listening 
and imitating. With this in mind, they 
will realize the importance of valid hear 
ing tests and medical attention to insure 
maximum hearing acuity. They will 
realize the importance of speaking 
distinctly, of providing many and varied 
listening experiences, and of encouraging 
the child to communicate and to parts 
cipate in speaking experiences. When 
emphasis in the classroom is on speech 
improvement for every child (as it 
should be), the teacher can give special 
help to the child with a speech defect 
without his feeling that he is “excep 
tional.” 
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§sPEECH ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
EXCERPTS FROM THE MINUTES 
OF THE ADMINISTRATIVE COUNCIL 
Hotel Statler, Boston 
26-29 August, 1957 


President Reid called the meeting to order 

. and announced the agenda for the meet- 
ings of the Administrative Council. 

Hance submitted the report of the Execu- 
tive Vice-President, making special mention of 
the two programs which Gordon F. Hostettler 
organized for “Departments Day” of the Cen- 
tennial Convention of NEA in Philadelphia on 
1 July of this year. 

Wallace opened a discussion of the pros- 
pects of SAA’s affiliating with the American 
Council of Learned Societies. The Council re- 
ferred the question to the Executive Vice- 
President for further exploration. 


The next item of business was the election 
of a member of the Nominating Committee. 


Wallace nominated Robert D. Clark. Auer 
moved that nominations be closed. Hance 
seconded. Motion passed. 


Auer moved the . following resolution: 


WuerEAs, the continued growth of our Asso- 
ciation increases the likelihood that nominees 
for offices in the Association will be less well 
known to the membership, and 


WHEREAS, under its new Constitution the 
number of persons voting in the annual elec- 
tion of officers is substantially increased, 


THEREFORE, BE Ir RESOLVED, That the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary be hereafter instructed to in- 
clude as a part of each election ballot a brief 
sketch of the professional biography of each 
nominee for the office of Second Vice-President, 
and of each nominee for membership in the 
Administrative Council, and be it 


FuRTHER ResOLveD, and made a part of the 
instruction to the Executive Secretary, that the 
general scope and character of such biographi- 
cal sketches be patterned after those contained 
in the annual ballots for election of the officers 
of the AAUP and for the election of trustees of 
TIAA-CREF. 
Hance seconded. Motion 


passed. 


Kramer submitted the report of the ad hoc 
Committee to Make an Informal Study of the 
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Constitution. 
ous problems have arisen: 
1. 


. The Legislative Assembly has not in every 


. Some members of the Legislative Assembly 


. So far it has been impossible to obtain re- 


. Some Interest Groups have adopted consti- 


She reported that several seri- 


The Legislative Assembly seems to be sub- 
mitting to its Committee on Resolutions 
certain questions which are constitutionally 
in the province of the Consultation Com- 
mittee. There are other ways in which the 
temporary rules under which the Legislative 
Assembly is operating are contrary to the 
Constitution. The question arising is 
whether practice should be altered to conform 
to the Constitution, or the Constitution be 
revised to conform to practice. By general 
consent the members of the Council agreed 
that the Legislative Assembly may function 
during the current convention according to 
the rules which the First Vice-President has 
circulated, but that at the 1958 convention 
it must conform to constitutional provisions. 
Hance moved that a Committee on Re- 
vision of the Constitution, consisting of 
Magdalene Kramer (chairman), John Diet- 
rich, Wilbur E. Gilman, Joseph F. O’Brien, 
and Lester Thonssen consider this and 
other problems, reporting to the Adminis- 
trative Council at the 1958 convention in 
Chicago. Consideration of this committee’s 
report is to be the first item of business of 


the first meeting of the Administrative 
Council during the 1958 convention in 
Chicago. Wallace seconded. Motion passed. 


case adhered to the constitutional provision 
that members of the Executive Committee 
of the Legislative Assembly must be mem- 
bers of the Legislative Assembly. 


are still insistent on the replacement of a 
member representing a geographical area 
if he moves into some other area. After 
some discussion, the consensus of the mem- 
bers of the Council was that they had not 
altered the opinion they expressed last 
year, that a member representing a geo- 
graphical area does not forfeit his mem- 
bership by moving to another area. 


presentation of all the regional associations 
in the Legislative Assembly. 


tutions contrary to the SAA Constitution. 
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6. Some important areas, e.g., theatre and 
speech correction, are not represented by 
Interest Groups. 


~ 


7. According to Article IX, Section 4, the Leg- 
islative Assembly must hold all its meetings 
prior to the convention proper. Should 
practice be altered to conform to the Con- 
stitution, or the Constitution revised to con- 
form to practice? 

8. According to Article VIII, Section g, the Ad- 

ministrative Council is responsible for all 

liaison activities of the Association. The 
provision for Co-ordinating Committees in 

Article XI, Section 10, seems to conflict with 

this provision. Revision of the Constitution 

should make explicit the principle under- 
lying this apparent contradiction. The Co- 
ordinating Committees should report to 
both the Administrative Council and the 

Legislative Assembly. 

A revision of Article VIII, Section 4, should 

make clear that the only decisions by the 

Administrative Council which the Legisla- 

tive Assembly may reverse by a_ two-thirds 

vote are those decisions which the Admin- 


© 


istrative Council makes between conven- 
tions. 


At the close of this discussion, Reid an- 
nounced that he had just learned of the death 
of Dallas C. Dickey on Thursday, 22 August. 
The members of the Administrative Council 
stood for one minute in silent tribute to Pro- 
fessor Dickey. 

Renshaw submitted the report of the Com- 
mittee on the History of Speech Education, 
moving that the Council authorize the ap- 
pointment of a Project Committee on a Bio- 
graphical Dictionary of Speech Education. 
Braden seconded. The motion passed. 


Hance, vice Thonssen, submitted the report 
of the ad hoc Committee on Liaison with 
NCTE, incorporating the following recommen- 
dations: 

1. That a joint NCTE-SAA Committee be es- 
tablished; 

2. That it consist of four appointed mem- 
bers, two from each of the co-operating or- 
ganizations; 

3. That the tenure of members be four years; 

4. That the appointments be staggered to pro- 
vide for the release of only one committee 
member each year; and 

5. That the chairmanship of the Committee 
alternate between the co-operating organi- 
zations. 

Hance moved adoption of the report. John- 

son seconded. Motion passed. 


Braden moved that the Council empower 
the President to appoint a standing Committee 
on Liaison with NCTE. Wallace seconded 
the motion. Motion passed. 

Hitchcock submitted the report of the Com. 
mittee on Finance, moving approval of the 
Revised Budget for 1957-1958 and the Tenta. 
tive Budget for 1958-1959. Robinson seconded, 
Motion passed. 

Laase submitted the report of the Interest 
Group in Administrative Policies and Practices, 
stressing the desirability of communicating to 
members of the Interest Group: (and others) 
the findings of the surveys and studies of mem- 
bers of the group more rapidly than is possible 
by means of the Association journals. Auer 
moved that in its meeting the Committee on 
Publications consider ways and means of com- 
municating findings of the Interest Group 
more speedily than the publication schedules 
of the journals permit. Wallace seconded. 
Motion carried. 

Bryan reported for the ad hoc Committee 
on Assistance to Foreign Universities, submit- 
ting the request (approved by the Consulta- 
tion Committee) that the Council approve the 
Committee’s proposal to solicit a subsidy for 
its “Books Abroad” project from the Carnegie 
Fund for the Advancement of Teaching. Hahn 
moved that the Council refer the request to the 
Executive Vice-President for study and action. 
Wallace seconded. Motion passed. 

Auer raised the question of the Council's 
action on reports of the Interest Groups, sug- 
gesting that unless the Interest Groups had 
recommendations or requests or required the 
advice of the Council it should be unnecessary 
for their chairmen to appear personally before 
the Council. It was suggested that the new 
President inquire of Chairmen of Interest 
Groups whether or not they wished to appear 
before the Council personally to make their 
1958 reports. Clark suggested that the Presi- 
dent and the Executive Secretary read care- 
fully all reports of Interest Groups, and, when 
deemed advisable, request chairmen to appear 
before the Council, even if the former have not 
so requested. 

Peterson reported that Hazel Abbott, A. 
Craig Baird, W. M. Parrish, Frank M. Rarig, 
J. Walter Reeves, Andrew T. Weaver, and 
Roberta D. Sheets are eligible for Emeritus 
Membership. It was agreed that the Council 
should empower the Executive Secretary to add 
to this list the names of any other members 
of the Association who meet the requirements 
for Emeritus Membership. 
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Crocker submitted a resolution by the Inter- 
et Group in Speech for Religious Workers for 
the approval of the Council: 

WHEREAS, ministers employ oral communica- 
tion in all aspects of their ministry; and 

WHEREAS, a mastery of the speech disciplines 
enhances the minister’s character and effec- 
tiveness, 

Be Ir Resotvep, That we request the Ameri- 
an Association of Theological Schools to con- 
sder including in its pre-seminary curriculum 
recommendations a statement such as the fol- 
lowing: 

Six hours in speech, which may include 
public speaking, voice and diction, and/or 
oral interpretation. It is further suggested 
that students participate in extracurricular 
speech activities to the extent that such par- 
ticipation does not interfere with academic 
studies. 

Brvant moved that the Council go on record 
as follows: 

Although the Speech Association of Amer- 
ica is not at present prepared officially to 
propose specific requirements in speech to 
professional schools, the Administrative Coun- 
cil looks favorably on the Interest Group in 
Speech for Religious Workers’ advising with 
the American Association of Theological 
Schools concerning the pre-seminary curri- 
culum in speech. 


Auer seconded. Motion passed. 


EXCERPTS FROM MINUTES OF 
THE BUSINESS MEETING 
29 August, 1957 
President Reid called the meeting to order 
Renshaw submitted the report of 
the Convention Committee on Resolutions: 
Wuereas, the Speech Association of America, 
assembled = in from August 25 
through August 29, 1957, in Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, has enjoyed comfortable accommoda- 
tions, friendly service, and cordial cooperation 
on the part of the management of the Hotel 
Statler: and 


Whereas, the New England Speech Associa- 
tion, the Speech Association of the Eastern 


at 1:01. 


convention 


States. the Eastern Forensic Association, the 
New England Theatre Conference, the New 


England Forensic Conference, the Connecticut 
Speech and Drama Association, the Connecticut 
Speech and Hearing Association, the Massa- 
chusetts Speech and Hearing Association, and 
the Convention Bureau of the Boston Chamber 
of Commerce have performed many functions 
of hospitality and arrangements; and 


Wuereas, the members of the General Con- 
vention Committee, assisted by the Committees 
on Breakfasts, Lunches, and Dinners, on Hospi- 
tality, on Information, on Publicity, on Special 
Events, on Registration, on Equipment, and on 
Ushers expended unusual time and energy in 
fulfilling their special duties; and 

Wuereas, First Vice-President Elise Hahn has 
coordinated a worthy program under the 
handicaps of an early convention date; and 

Wuereas, the American Educational The- 
atre Association, the National Society for the 
Study of Communication, the American Foren- 
sic Association, and other related organizations 
have again demonstrated a commendable spirit 
of cooperation in our professional community; 
and 

Wuereas, the New England Speech Associ- 
ation has honored us by meeting jointly; and 

Wuereas, President Loren Reid has led Asso- 
ciation affairs the last year with his customary 
aplomb and good humor; Kenneth G. Hance, 
retiring Executive Vice-President, has fulfilled 
the duties of his office with sensitive concern; 
Waldo Braden, retiring Executive Secretary, 
has handled his office with exemplary frugality; 
Henry L. Mueller, retiring Editor of The 
Speech Teacher, has guided the journal 
with literary skill and widening appeal; and 
all the retiring officers have executed their 
duties with patience and devotion; and 


Wuereas, Harry Caplan and his associates 
and Cornell University have made possible the 
publication of the Caplan bibliography as a 
special number of Speech Monographs; and 

Wuereas, the New England weather has co- 
operated to make the late summer meeting 
most enjoyable; 

Tuererorr, Be It Resotvep, That the Speech 
Association of America recognize its indebted- 
ness to the aforementioned people and organi- 
zations; and be it 

FurrHer Resovvep, That the Executive Sec- 
retary of the Speech Association of America be 
directed to send copies of this resolution to 
each person and organization cited and to the 
institutions represented as an expression of 
thanks from the Association. 

She then moved adoption of the report. The 
seconding of the motion was almost unani- 
mous. The motion passed. 

Reid then acknowledged the splendid work 
of the various Convention Committees, citing 
the chairmen by name. He also made special 
mention of the work of Robert Haakenson and 
Samuel L. Becker. 
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Reid then presented the SAA gavel to Presi- 
dent-Elect Hahn, who made a brief speech of 
acceptance and acknowledgment. 


EXCERPTS FROM THE 

MINUTES OF THE FIRST MEETING OF 
THE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY OF THE 
SPEECH ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


The Speaker, Second Vice-President John 
Dietrich, called the meeting to order. 

The Report of the Temporary Rules Com- 
mittee was taken up as the next item of busi- 
ness by general consent. The Speaker explained 
the reasons for establishing the “Temporary 
Rules Committee and stated that the Executive 
Committee had approved the appointment of 
the Temporary Rules Committee. O’Brien, as 
Chairman of the Rules Committee, gave the 
report and read the Enabling Rule, Rule X. 
He moved the adoption of the Temporary 
Rules. The Clerk read the rules one by one, 
and the Speaker called for comments and ques- 
tions on each. The motion passed. 

The Speaker appointed Eleanor Luse and 
Coleman Bender as Sergeants-at-Arms and Wof- 
ford Gardner, Edd Miller, Sara Lowrey, Elwood 
Murray, and Melvin R. White as the Tellers 
Committee. 

The Chairman of the Resolutions Committee, 
Robert Jeffrey, reported the following resolu- 
tions were adopted: 

RESOLVED, That the Legislative Assembly 
recommends that the Executive Secretary co- 
operate with Interest Groups in recruitment 
programs for the SAA among persons having a 
basic interest in the area and who are not 
presently members of the SAA. Required funds 
and materials shall be made available to such 
groups upon presentation of a practical plan 
of operation and at the discretion of the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary. 

RESOLVED, By the Legislative Assembly that 
the Committee on Archives be authorized to 
designate from time to time such _ regional 
depositories as the Committee deems advisable, 
provided that (1) those institutions desiring 
such designation apply to the Committee for 
same, and (2) that official designation by the 
Committee be contingent upon the applicant's 
stated willingness to comply with the principle 
of “SAA direction and jurisdiction” over its 
functions as an official regional depository of 
SAA archives. 

RESOLVED, By the Legislative Assembly that 
the office of the Executive Secretary of SAA be 
designated as the official central repository for 
SAA archives and that the Executive Secretary 


be authorized to receive from the Committee 
on Archives such archival materials as the lat. 
ter may from time to time acquire for deposit, 

RESOLVED, That the Legislative Assembly 
recommends that by amendment of the Associ- 
ation Constitution the Assembly's Temporary 
Rules Committee be made a standing com: 
mittee composed of the Speaker, the Parlia. 
mentarian, the Clerk, and two other member 
elected by the Legislative Assembly. 

RESOLVED, That the Legislative Assembly 
recommends that by amendment of the Associ- 
ation Constitution the Assembly’s Nominating 
Committee be made a standing committee and 
one elected by the Assembly. 

RESOLVED, That the Legislative Assembly ree- 
ommends that the Executive Secretary of the 
Association supply these two items in con- 
venient form to members of the Legislative As 
sembly at or before its first meeting of the an- 
nual convention: 


1) An official personnel] list for the SAA: 
names of the officers, members of the Adminis- 
trative Council, members of SAA committees, 
and officers of the Interest Groups; and for 
the Legislative Assembly: names of the officers, 
members of committees, and all delegates, and 

2) A list of current proposed amendments 
to the Association Constitution and By-Laws. 


RESOLVED, That the Legislative Assembly en- 
dorses the principle that members of the Asso- 
ciation should, whenever possible, limit them- 
selves to the presentation of a single paper dur- 
ing the programs of a given convention. 

RESOLVED, That the Legislative Assembly rec- 
ommends that by amendment of the Associ 
ation Constitution the Chairman of the As 
sembly’s Resolutions Committee be made a 
member of the Executive Committee 

The Speaker directed the Clerk to reread 
Rule V of the Temporary Rules. The Speaker 
ruled that only members of the Legislative 
Assembly present at the convention are eligible 
for consideration for the Nominating Committee. 
The Speaker ruled that all members present 
at the Convention are eligible for election, even 
though their terms expire before their duties 
on the Committee are completed; he further 
ruled that in these circumstances the Com- 
mittee members become ex-officio members of 
the Assembly until the completion of theif 
duties on the Nominating Committee. 

The Chairman of the Tellers Committee, 
Wofford Gardner, gave the following report: 
Elections of Legislative Assembly 
Nominating Committee: Martin Anderson, Chm., 
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Robert Jeffrey, John Keltner, 

Kramer, Sara Lowrey. 

SAA Nominating Committee: Wayne Thompson. 

Committee on Committees: LeRoy Cowper- 
thwaite, Frank Davis, Robert Oliver. 

Executive Committee, Geographical Areas: 

West—Wayne C. Eubank; Central—Frederick 

Haberman; Southern—Claude Shaver; Eastern 
—David Phillips. 

Executive Committee, Interest Groups: Claude 

Kantner, Margaret Wood. 

Byers moved that the interpretation of the 
Constitution as implied in the proposed Tempo- 
rary Rules and as illustrated in the conduct of 
the present meeting be approved by the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. Seconded. Passed. 

Abernathy moved that the meeting adjourn. 
Seconded. Passed. 

The meeting adjourned at 10:50. 


Magdalene 


REPORT OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON COMMITTEES 
Proposed Committees for 1958 

The name of the chairman of the committee 

appears first. 
NOMINATING COMMITTEE 

Carroll C. Arnold, Robert D. Clark, Marie 

Hochmuth, Elwood Murray, Wayne Thompson. 


ApvisoRY COMMITTEES 

Committee on Committees: Loren Reid, J. 

Jeffery Auer, Donald C. Bryant, L. LeRoy Cow- 
perthwaite, Frank Davis, John Dietrich, How- 
ard Gilkinson, Kenneth G. Hance, Elise Hahn, 
Robert Oliver, Owen Peterson, Karl F. Robin- 
son. 
Orville A. Hitchcock 
chairman until go June, 1958), Karl R. Wal- 
lace (becomes chairman on 1 July, 1958), Wal- 
do Braden (beginning 1 July, 1958), Kenneth 
G. Hance, Owen Peterson. 

Publications: T. Earle Johnson (chairman 
until 1 January, 1960), John Dietrich (1 year), 
Leland Griffin (3 years), J. Jeffery Auer, Donald 
C, Bryant, Howard Gilkinson, Owen Peterson, 
Karl F. Robinson. 

Time and Place: Milton Dickens (1 year), 
Magdalene Kramer (2 years), Wayne N. 
Thompson (3 years), Owen Peterson. 

Public Relations: N. Edd Miller (1 year), 
John W. Wright (2 years), J. Jeffery Auer, 
John Dietrich, Owen Peterson. 

Consultation: H. P. Constans, J. Jeffery Auer, 
Owen Peterson, Loren Reid, Thomas A. 
Rousse, Lester Thonssen, Karl R. Wallace. 

Professional Ethics and Standards: J. Jeffery 
Auer and one member to be named by each 
Interest Group. 


Committee on Finance: 
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Co-ORDINATING COMMITTEES 

Committee on Co-operation Between SAA 
and Other Related Organizations: Elise Hahn 
and the presidents of AETA, AFA, ASHA, and 
NSSC. 

Committee on Co-operation Between SAA 
and Regional Associations: J. Jeffery Auer and 
the presidents of CSSA, SAES, SSA, and PSA. 


SERVICE COMMITTEES 

Contemporary Public Address: Robert C. 
Jeffrey, John W. Bachman, A. Craig Baird, Mil- 
ton Dickens, Frederick W. Haberman, Harold 
F. Harding, N. Edd Miller, Gordon L. Thomas, 
Ralph Richardson, Eugene E White, Thomas 
F. Daly (Consultant, Vital Speeches of the Day). 

International Discussion and Debate: Frank- 
lin R. Shirley, Wayne E. Eubank, Mary Louise 
Gehring, Martin J. Holcomb, James H. Mc- 
Bath, Robert P. Newman, Brooks Quimby. 
(Consultant from the Institute on International 
Education to be appointed later.) 

Archives: L. LeRoy Cowperthwaite, J. Jef- 
fery Auer, Owen Peterson, Earl W. Wiley. 

Recruitmen and Supply: Leroy T. Laase, 
Elton Abernathy, Frederick G. Alexander, Eve- 
lyn Konigsberg, Virginia Miller, Wanda B. 
Mitchell, Waldo Phelps, David C. Phillips, 
Loren Reid, Hugh F. Seabury. 

Intercollegiate Discussion and Debate: Win- 
ston L. Brembeck will be the SAA representa- 
tive until 1 January, 1961. The other mem- 
bers of the committee are representatives of 
AFA, DSR, PKD, PRP, and TKA. 


Stupy COMMITTEES 

Problems in Graduate Study: H. P. Con- 
stans, Wallace A. Bacon, Oscar G. Brockett, 
Marie Hochmuth, Claude E. Kantner, Frank- 
lin H. Knower, Charles W. Lomas, Wilbert 
Pronovost. 

Problems in Teaching Speech in the Armed 
Forces: Joseph H. Mahaffey, George F. Batka, 
Clair R. Henderlider, James H. McBath, Eu- 
gene E. Myers. 


Project COMMITTEES 

Volume of Studies of Public Address on the 
Issue of Anti-Slavery and Disunion, circa. 1860: 
J. Jeffery Auer, A. Craig Baird, Henry L. Ew- 
bank, Sr. 

Volume of Studies in the Colonial Period of 
American Public Address: George V. Bohman, 
Ernest J. Wrage. 

Volume of Studies in Southern Oratory: Wal- 
do Braden, J. Jeffery Auer, Lindsey S. Perkins. 

Volume of Studies of the Speaking of the Age 
of the Great Revolt, 1870-1898: Lindsey S. Per- 
kins, Robert G. Gunderson, Hollis L. White. 
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Biographical Dictionary of Speech Educa- 
tion: Edyth Renshaw, Douglas Ehninger, Bert 
Emsley, Giles W. Gray. 


COMMITTEES OF THE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 

Credentials: Eleanor M. Luse, Charles L. 
Balcer, Samuel L. Becker Kim Giffin, William 
M. Sattler. 

Resolutions: Wofford Gardner, Wayne E. 
Brockriede, Mary Louise Gehring, Wilbur E. 
Gilman, Leland M. Griffin, Joseph F. O’Brien. 


Ad Hoc COMMITTEES 

Assistance to Foreign Universities: Martin 
Bryan, James W. Abel, Laura Crowell, Leslie 
R. Kreps, Jeanne E. Miles, Lawrence Mouat, 
Robert T. Oliver, William Schwab. 

Awards: W. Charles Redding, J. Jeffery Auer, 
Paul D. Bagwell, Waldo W. Braden, James W. 
Brock, Paul A. Carmack, Rupert L. Cortright, 
William S. Howell, John W. Keltner, Owen M. 
Peterson. 

Revision of the Constitution: Magdalene 
Kramer, John Dietrich, Wilbur E. Gilman, 
Joseph F. O’Brien, Lester Thonssen. 


BUDGETS OF SAA 
8957-1959 

The following budgets were submit- 
ted by the Finance Committee and were 
approved by the Administrative Coun- 
cil of SAA at the convention in Boston, 
August 1957: 

Revised Tentative 


Budget Budget 
1957°58 1958-59 


Publications: 
The Quarterly Journal of 
Speech .... ......$13,350 $14,140 
Speech Monographs 5,200 
Speech Teacher ......... 7,180 7,460 
Annual Directory ...... 4,500 4,500 
Special Printing 700 700 
Repurchase of Old Copies 500 500 
Printing and ee 
Stationery 500 500 
New Solicitations . -. 1,000 
Renewals . 500 500 
Placement 500 500 
Convention 3,000 
Personnel: 
Officers and Committees .. 2,500 2,500 
Secretarial and Clerical ... 18,000 18,000 
Dues and Fees: 
American Council 
on Education .......... 200 200 
AETA Share 
of Convention Fees ..... 250 500 
Commissions and Discounts 1,000 1,000 
Bank Charges... .........: 100 100 
Secretary’s Bond 
and Audit 


350 350 


Other Expenses: 


Postage and Distribution .. 3,000 3,000 
Binding .. 700 7 
Telephone and Telegraph goo 300 
Insurance .. 150 150 
Convention Expense 2,000 2, 
Depreciation ...... : 1,000 1,000 
Provision for 

Doubtful Accounts 500 500 
Office Supplies and Service 1,600 1,600 
Reserve Fund for 

Permanent Headquarters 1,500 3,000 
Total .... ee 69,850 72,900 


Replacement of Old and 
Purchase of 
New Equipment 500 500 


THE NEW STAFF 

With this issue, the current staff of The 
Speech Teacher completes its duties, and turns 
them over to the third staff of the Speech As- 
sociation of America’s newest journal. The 
first staff, under the able leadership of Dallas 
C. Dickey, established on a sound footing a 
periodical which some gloomy prophets pre 
dicted could not long continue because of a 
dearth of material for it. Too many authors 
can testify that the retiring Editor has been un- 
able to find space for essays which merit publi- 
cation.) In its second triennial, thanks to an 
indefatigable staff (too numerous to list here) 
and to Waldo W. Braden’s gift for obtaining 
new subscriptions (his success in selling ad- 
vertising was sometimes excessive, from an edi- 
torial point of view), The Speech Teacher’s cit- 
culation grew at a faster rate than that of any 
of the other SAA journals. (That is a state 
ment of proportion; there are still fewer sub- 
scribers to The Speech Teacher than to Speech 
Monographs, and many fewer than there are 
to The Quarterly Journal of Speech.) 

The new Editor is an authority on the teach- 
ing of speech. His textbook, Teaching Speech 
in the Secondary School [Longmans, Green 
and Company, 1951, 1954]. went into its second 
edition three years after the publication of the 
first. He is Professor and Chairman of the 
Department of Speech Education of The School 
of Speech of Northwestern University. He has 
long been an active participant in the Annual 
High School Institute in Speech at Northwest- 
ern. This unusual combination of a knowledge 
of theory and continuing practical experience 
especially qualifies him to lead his staff to 
greater achievements for The Speech Teacher 
in the three years to come. 


Not all the names appearing below are new 
to the masthead of The Speech Teacher. Those 
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who have consented to serve again deserve our 
gecial appreciation, for in assisting an editor 
in all the chores of publication the responsi- 
bilities far outnumber the privileges. 


EDITOR 

Karl F. Robinson 

ApvisORY EDITORS 

Bower Aly, J. Jeffery Auer, Donald C. Bryant, 
Wilbur S. Howell, Franklin H. Knower, 
Henry L. Mueller. 

CONSULTING EprroRs 

Elementary School: Jean C. Ervin, Geraldine 
Garrison, Zelda Horner Kosh; Mardel Ogil- 
vie, John J. Pruis; Secondary School: R. G. 
Charles L. Balcer, Freda Kenner, 
Evelyn Konigsberg, Yetta G. Mitchell, Waldo 
W. Phelps, Oretha Jane Whitworth; Under- 
graduate Study: H. L. Eubank, Jr., Donald E. 
Hargis, Alan W. Huckleberry; Graduate Study: 
Magdalene Kramer, Clyde W. Dow. 


\rveson, 


DEPARTMENTAL Eprrors 
Book Reviews: Donald H. Ecroyd; In the 


Periodicals: Erik Walz; Audio-Visual Aids: 
Jon Hopkins; The Bulletin Board: Ordean 
Ness. 


INTEREST GROUPS 

Policies: Leroy T.  Laase; 
Annabel D. 
Hagood; Business and Professional Speaking: 
Harold O. Haskitt, James N. Holm, Harold 
P. Zelko; Discussion and Group Methods: 
Laura Crowell; General Semantics and Re- 
lated Methodologies: William V. Haney; 
History of Speech Education: Edyth Ren- 
shaw, Donald K. Smith; Oral Interpretation: 
Ray Irwin; Parliamentary Procedure: Wii- 
liam §. Tacey; Personal and Social Psychol- 


REPRESENTATIVES OF 
Administrative 
Association: 


American Forensic 


ogy of Speech: Dean C. Barnlund; Radio- 
Television-Film: Edgar E. Willis; Rhetoric 
and Public Address: Carroll C. Arnold; 
Speech and Hearing Disorders: R. Corbin 


Pennington; Speech for Religious Workers: 
Lionel Crocker, Charles A. McGlon, John 
H. Williams, Charles E. Weniger; Speech for 
Foreign and Students: Elizabeth 
Carr; Voice, and_ Linguistics: 
Johnnye Akin. 


Bilingual 
Phonetics, 


THE COMMITTEE FOR ASSISTANCE 
TO FOREIGN UNIVERSITIES 


In conjunction with the Speech Association 
of the Eastern States, the SAA Committee for 
Assistance to Foreign Universities has formu- 
lated the following objectives: 

1. To collect the names and addresses of pro- 
fessors, educational institutions, and librar- 
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ies abroad that need surplus speech ma- 
triais. To analyze the nature of the need 
in order to be sure that what is sent will 
be used. 

2. To send requests that have been received 
from abroad for surplus materials to the 
Heads of Speech Departments in the United 
States, asking that they collect and _pack- 
age their surplus materials for shipment. 

3. To raise funds to defray the expenses of 
the Committee. 

4- To plan a public relations program with 

the view of informing the members of the 

SAA and the public at large of the activities 

and purposes of the Committee. 

To conduct a maximum volume of corres- 

pondence for the purposes: 

a. “Of keeping our colleagues abroad in- 
formed of the interest in them to be found 
in the SAA and of our genuine desire to 
know them and their work. 

b. Of keeping members of the SAA in- 
formed of the needs of our foreign col- 
leagues. 

6. To develop a program designed to encour- 

age foreign students to undertake graduate 

study in American Departments of Speech. 

To establish such future objectives as may 

seem necessary. 


or 


To date the Committee has sent sixty-five 
letters to foreign correspondents, and_ letters 
requesting assistance to 380 American colleges 
and universities. In twenty-eight schools the 
work of collecting books and other aids in 
teaching speech has already begun. During the 
current semester seven other schools will be- 
gin the work. By 1 January, 1958, between 
eight and ten thousand items will have been 
shipped or be in transit. 


Because of the destruction of so many librar- 
ies in World War II, in Western Europe the 
greatest interest is in the latest publications. 
In Italy, interest in theatre seems to over- 
shadow interest in other areas of speech. In 
Turkey, Jordan, Syria, and Egypt, the chief in- 
terest is in textbooks and syllabi for courses 
in public speaking. From India have come 
115 requests for 44,500 books. Seventy-three 
requests from Japan are for a total of 20,500 
volumes. Other countries have similar needs. 
The total is likely to exceed a hundred thou- 
sand items in the Far East. The need for 
books and other items in Australia exceeds a 
total of five thousand. Twenty-five different 
institutions in Central and South American in- 
stitutions would use two hundred books each. 

In addition to publications to be sent in its 
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“Books Abroad” project, the Committee needs 
funds for stationery, postage, and similar oper- 
ating expenses. Members of the SAA who 
would like to contribute publications, money, 
or services may obtain further particulars from 


Professor Martin Bryan, Chairman 
The Committee for Assistance 

to Foreign Universities 

240 McMicken Hall 

University of Cincinnati 
Cincinnati 21, Ohio 


DEBATING BOTH SIDES 
13 September, 1957 


To the Editor of The Speech Teacher: 


Since I thoroughly enjoyed Mr. Richard 
Murphy's arguments, both in his original ar- 
ticle on “The Ethics of Debating Both Sides” 
and in his refutation of Mr. Cripe’s statement, 
I enter the field against him with some reluc- 
tance. 

However, it seems to me that in both his 
original article and his refutation, Mr. Mur- 
phy makes an assumption about tournament 
debating which is both central to his argument 
and altogether unwarranted. “Modern de- 
bate,” asserts Mr. Murphy, “is not dialectical, 
it is rhetorical; it appeals for judgment, for 
acceptance. And audiences, even if sparse at 
times, are present.” He thus groups the de- 
bate tournament with the public platform, the 
pulpit, legislative assemblies, and excludes it 
from the category of discourse undertaken as a 
“pedagogical device. Since Mr. Murphy is 
“an old debater,” one is tempted to believe 


that he makes this classification of the discourse 
of tournament debating with tongue in cheek. 
But let us assume that he is serious. 

Surely, anyone observing the practice of 
tournament debating would conclude that the 
most obvious fact about the discourse prac- 
ticed is that it is undertaken as a form of 
training—a “pedagogical device,” if you will— 


for giving a relatively large number of students 
a relatively intensive experience in using req. 
soned discourse. The significant audience fo; 
the tournament debate is likely to be one “ex. 
pert judge,” who listens, not as a judge on the 
bench, nor as a member of the body politic 
but as an observer of the relative skill with 
which the contending debaters marshal yj. 
dence and reasoning in support of their respec. 
tive positions. Students are seeking to de. 
velop skill in the use of evidence and reasoning 
in discourse, which is, or ought to be, a signif- 
cant skill in public life in a democracy, but 
which is assuredly only a part of the rhetorical 
skills needed for effective participation in the 
public address of American society. This con. 
cept of tournament debating as a training de. 
vice seeking the development of a “part-skill” 
is emphasized in “A Statement on the Place of 
Tournament Debating in Speech Education,” 
prepared by the Directors of Forensics of West- 
ern Conference Universities, and published in 
The Quarterly Journal of Speech (XL [Decem- 
ber, 1954], 435-439). This same article seeks to 
make clear the differences between tournament 
debating and audience debating or other forms 
of public address in which citizens do make a 
public commitment, rather than simply prac- 
ticing the skills of argumentation. 

If there are debaters and debate coaches who 
confuse the training ground of tournament de- 
bating with the whole of debate in American 
public life, this is unfortunate. I have met 
few such persons. I observe that a relatively 
large number of debaters in tournaments ask 
the judge to “conclude with them on a basis of 
the evidence and reasoning presented”—not to 
“conclude with them in order to preserve the 
American way of life, or to build a more glori- 
ous future for our society.” Such debaters, and 
they are in the vast majority, seem to me to 
understand why they are engaging in tourna 
ment debating. They avoid the confusion, 9 
evident in Mr. Murphy's argument, of tourna- 
ment debating and the public platform. 


DONALD K. SMITH, 
University of Minnesota 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


L. LeRoy Cowperthwaite, Editor 


TEACHING SPEECH (2d ed.). By Loren Reid. 
Columbia, Missouri: Artcraft Press, 1956; pp. 
xi+358. $4.85. 


The first edition of this work (which ap- 
peared in 1952 with the title, Teaching Speech 
in the High School, deservedly became a stand- 
ard’ textbook in speech education. The new 
version contains new and additional materials. 
The book is still of greatest use to pros- 
pective and in-service teachers of speech in 
the high school, although the change of title 
justifiably suggests the application at all edu- 
cational levels of the pedagogical principles and 
practices the author discusses. 

As in the earlier edition, Professor Reid 
treats with great success topics on which teach- 
es of speech most need help. After consider- 
ing “The Students We Teach” and “The Aims 
of Speech Education,” he introduces the prac- 
tical business of planning a course of study. 
He treats realistic problems in speech classrooms 
in chapters on stage fright, improvement of 
voice and articulation, and improvement of 
speech-making (both content and _ delivery). 
He presents useful information in chapters on 
managing students, evaluation, and criticism. 
He supplies both curricular and extracurricu- 
lar helps in the teaching of oral interpretation, 
directing the play, coaching debate, and the 
ever-present assembly program. “Finding New 
Sources of Ideas” and “Your Career as a 
Teacher” are the last two of the seventeen 
chapters, each of which closes with suggested 
assignments and a selected list of references. 
Five appendices contain supplementary ma- 
terials on voice and articulation, a list of grad- 
uate departments of speech, addresses of sup- 
pliers of teaching aids, and lists of plays. 

Professor Reid’s wealth of experience as a 
teacher of speech in secondary schools, colleges, 
universities, and military installations enables 
him to bring color and meaning to “stock” 
problems in the teaching of speech. From the 
opening of Chapter One, “With a little effort 
you can imagine your first teaching assignment. 
You will report for duty . . .” to the closing 
of Chapter Seventeen, “A long road stretches 
out ahead of you, as it does ahead of the rest 
of us. And now go ahead and meet that class,” 
the author places the reader happily in the 


center of things. The anecdotal style is highly 
direct in communicating information and re- 
assurance to the neophyte, and information and 

inspiration to the veteran teacher of speech. 
Alongside other established textboks in the 
area, this one should be in the hands of stu- 
dents in methods courses, and ready for ref- 
erence on the desks of teachers of speech 

throughout the country. 
Haypen K. CARRUTH, 
University of Michigan 


SPEAK FOR YOURSELF: ESSENTIALS OF 
READING ALOUD AND SPEAKING (rev. 
ed.). By Jessica Somers Driver. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1956; pp. 245. $3.50. 


According to the dust jacket of Speak for 
Yourself, “This is not just another speech book. 
This takes you beyond superficial techniques to 
basic principles.” I concur with the first sen- 
tence. Except in the most charitable sense of 
the term, Speak for Yourself is not a speech 
book at all. But the opinion that it, in contrast 
to the “average” speech book, has to do with 
basic principles, is simply uninformed. 

The author divides her book into four sec- 
tions: “The Science of Expression,” “Reading 
Aloud,” “Poise,” and “Extemporaneous Speak- 
ing,” “The Science of Expression” (“perhaps 
because I have majored in mathematics, I be- 
gan to suspect that expression was a science, 
based on invariable principles and rules”) in- 
cludes chapters on listening, visualization, 
rhythm, and “Value your ability to express 
ideas.” Miss Driver uses “value” as a verb, but 
her definition is not “to hold in high esteem,” 
but to “follow through” with an idea, to “stay 
with it mentally until it is clear to you.” It re- 
minds one of Lon Hubbard’s use of “audit” in 
his book on dianetics—not “just another” book 
on psychology, as you will recall. 

The section on reading aloud reveals to the 
reader such “basic principles” as “A common 
mistake is always to give the stressed form to 
the articles the and a,” “It is not necessary to 
strain for a clear ¢ sound and a long wu in say- 
ing nature,” and “In conversation we uncon- 
sciously pronounce words differently than we 
do when words stand alone.” Ordinary speech 
books, with their pedantic insistence on cor- 
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rect grammar, are not for Miss Driver. Another 
feature of this section is a diacritical system 
which lays out the “laws of reading.” They 
vary from the obvious to the absurd. 

Like many other recent “inspirational” books, 
this one is generous with illustrations about 
anonymous persons in production, selling, and 
advertising who have found Miss Driver's 
method a great money-maker. Rudolf Flesch’s 
recommendation of it is on the dust jacket. 

Perhaps I have not given this book a fait 
trial, since I have been unwilling to carry out 
two of the author's suggestions: “Try a day 
of complete silence and see how far you get in 
your routine contacts!” and “Have you ever 
quietly, sincerely, told yourself that you are 
the light of the world? Try doing it.” 

But I have tried enough of her less demand- 
ing exercises to conclude that this book has 
no worth for the teacher and student of speech. 

RAY IRWIN, 
Syracuse University 


COMMUNICATIVE READING. By Otis J. Ag- 
gertt and Elbert R. Bowen. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1956; pp. xv+48o. $4.25. 


Ihe title of this book very clearly indicates 
its authors’ objectives, for they are particularly 
aware of and interested in communication in 
oral reading. Their approach is that of making 
the concepts and methods of oral reading as 
clear as possible to the beginner, and in this 
they have been successful. They scale their 
book to the general student who has no con- 
cepts of oral reading and who needs direct in- 
formation and instruction. 

There are five major parts to the book. In 
the first the authors discuss the general nature 
of oral reading. To assist the student they pre- 
sent a list of types of literature, ranging from 
adventure, the arts, biography, and _ interna- 
tional affairs to music, the novel, philosophy, 
poetry, religion, and science. They stress the 
importance of a careful analysis of material 
and the importance of experience. They ex- 
plain the difference between interpretation 
and acting. 

In the second part of the book Messrs. Aggertt 
and Bowen discuss meaning and the ways of 
achieving it. They list steps which will help 
the student thoroughly to analyze his material. 
The statements of these steps are clear and con- 
cise, and they should enable the student to 
proceed with little additional direction. 


In the third part the authors proceed from 
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the analysis of material to the realm of ey. 
pressing meaning. Here they discuss techniques 
and problems, including audience contact. The 
discussion on eye-contact is good as it de. 
velops, although (as the authors suggest) some 
readers may feel that their emphasis on_ this 
is too strong. However, the subsequent ex. 
planation clarifies this point very well: the 
authors advise the student to judge types of 
material and to experiment in order to present 
a selection effectively. The discussion of em. 
pathy in relation to visible comunication is well 
presented. 

The third part continues with four chap. 
ters on audible communication. Here there are 
explanations of grouping, emphasis and_ sub- 
ordination, the handing of prepositions, articles, 
contrasts, comparisons and parallels, and other 
items. The authors treat well the pause and its 
various uses, as well as rate, duration, and 
rhythm. They consider loudness, pitch, and 
quality; and the principle “to feel like is to 
sound like” emphasizes the relation of vocal 
quality to emotion. 

The subject of the fourth part is concentra- 
tion and the principle of “experiencing” what 
one reads. In the fifth part the authors cover 
the reading of the three specific genres of lit- 
erature: prose, poetry, and drama. They con- 
sider three types of prose, and explain the 
placement of characters. The discussion of the 
oral reading of poetry is in terms of under- 
standing the meaning, structure, figures of 
speech, sound values, meter, cadence, and rhyme. 
They treat the oral reading of drama briefly, 
the authors indicate, because the principles in- 
volved in reading it are largely the same as 
those for reading other types of literature. 
They make direct references to other sections 
of the book where the reader may find pertinent 
information. 

The style of this book is very clear, and it 
will be especially useful in a beginning college 
course. Its structure is logical, and the state- 
ments of principles are in an uncomplicated 
style. Particularly pleasing is the very interesting 
and valuable literature the authors have in- 
cluded. The student will find a very good and 
usable range of literature from Louis Mac- 
Neice, T. S. Eliot, Dylan Thomas, W. H. Auden, 
E. E. Cummings, Stephen Spender, Karl Shapiro, 
and Wilfrid Gibson to Shakespeare, Shelley, 
Wordsworth, Tennyson, Whitman, Browning, 
Bryant, and many others. Both the literature 
they have selected and the clear and direct 
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f ey. Jqvle in which the authors have written this  votion of creative artists to a harmonization of 
liques | hook make it valuable and useful in many innumerable details. This volume is unique in 
. The J eaching situations. that it shows how to combine effectively the 
t de. EUGENE BAHN, media of music, spoken drama, action, and 
some Wayne State University costumes into a powerful force for deepening 
| this appreciation of the Christian religion. The ed- 
t ex. CHRISTIAN PLAYS. Edited by The-  itors deserve commendation for their selection 

the odore MacLean Switz and Robert A. Johnston. and arrangement of dramas to serve this new- 
es of Greenwich, Connecticut. The Seabury Press, ld end. Departments of speech and drama will 
resent Inc., 1956; pp. v+306. $7.50. find these modern versions of medieval plays 


 em- 3 re : useful at a time when religious interests are 
The editor’s primary purpose was to gather 


well 3 receiving new attention. 
in one Volume modern English versions of sev- Ruta A. DAMon 
ant eral ageless plays and dramatic scenes from Russell Sage College 
P church literature, together with specific di- 
are Jiections to amateurs for their presentation. 
sub- | come of the selections are for reading aloud, LANGUAGE ARTS IN THE CATHOLIC 
‘icles, J and others are appropriate for simple staging ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. Edited by Sister 
ohet and acting. Whether the plays are read or acted, Mary Ramon Langdon, O.P. Washington, 
id its] ihe editors recommend their use as part of the D.C.: The Catholic University of America 
ane liturgical service in the church itself. Non- Press, 1956; pp. viit+167. $2.75 [paper]. 
tau professional readers and actors in colleges and This book presents a series of reports given 
universities have already successfully produced 
vocal ome of the plays before campus organizations. 
a Catholic Elementary School conducted at The 
The first section of the book consists of 
Catholic University of America in June, 1955. 
ntra- plays for acting. It includes John Gassner’s act- 
a 2. The first section of the book comprises essays 
what | ing version of the Brome Abraham and Isaac; by. anodlaiiees in the Gell. ube Maen hil- 
cover the Digby Conversion of St. Paul, as a repre- 4" : % P 
osophical and psychological aspects of language 
f lit. entative miracle play; the Robert A. Johnston : eet i i 
relating to the child’s development of effective 
con- | «ting version of the Resurrection from the York 


nih oral and written communication. 
the | Cycle of mystery plays; the familiar Everyman; 


and the less familiar morality play, Totentanz. The book opens with a scholarly tone sound- 


ion A brief essay on the background of the char- ing the ee of the knowledge of the 

; of | ters accompanies each of these plays. There — or true philosophy of language. The 

-. are suggestions for casting, costuming, and stag- writer entreats the teacher: 

of ing. Costume sketches abound. The property - in the teaching of language, aim at 

te’ lists are complete. Inclusion of original music the intellect, never solely at the imagina- 

> | by Thomas Matthers permits the church or- tion. The goal is comprehension and grasp 

°S ganist to contribute his art toward the estab- of meaning, not mere association. 

ture. | lishment of mood and dramatic climax. Four- phe writer stresses the importance of distin- 

Hons | teen pages in the middle of the book offer ex-_ guishing between the false philosophy of lan- 

nent cellent advice to directors of these and any guage, which considers learning as a mechanical 
other plays. r 4 association, and which he compares to the 

d it The second section of the book is an anthol- training of animals, and the intellectual power 

lege ogy of selections for choral reading. The stories 1. which we should appeal from the start in 

ate. | Ue of incidents in the lives of Jesus and the the human education of the child. The writer 

ated | ‘Postles, and of other followers of Christ. concludes this essay with these inspiring 

ting There are brief, but helpful, Suggestions for thoughts: 

the director of the speaking choir. 

in ; There are few things more rewarding 
The pertinence of the themes of these dramas A . 

and than the consciousness of having opened 
0 our own times may astonish and delight ; : 

fac- up for the child the riches of knowledge 
young Thespians. The editors’ recommendations 

den, and reality by putting in his power the 

for simplicity and sincerity in presentation ag of roles 

should not delude directors and casts into the 5° 

lley, false assumption that excellence is the inevitable Elementary teachers who face daily the prob- 

ing, result of the application of those praiseworthy lems of teaching the various skills used in the 

rure characteristics. Co-ordination of all facets of language arts program will welcome the help- 

rect production is the result of time and the de- ful suggestions these essays offer. A very de- 
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lightful dramatics should 
arouse within the teacher a desire to foster the 


art of creativity in her pupils. 


one on creative 
A ten-year-old 
boy’s definition of “creative dramatics” is sig- 
nificant: 


In creative dramatics you can be any- 
thing you want to be. If you're fat you can 
be thin, if you're short you can be tall, if 
you're poor you can be rich. You don’t 
have to say what the teacher says, you can 
say what you think to say. 


The of the report on written com- 
munication presents an illustration which should 
impress the teacher with the futility of impos- 
sible demands in this field. The following 
the frustrating effects on 


writer 


monologue evinces 


the child: 


She gave us thirty minutes to write an 
essay on, “Why I Should Go to Holy Com- 
munion Frequently.” I think about it five 
minutes and she tells me not to dream. I 
get out paper and pencil, but I still can’t 
think how to begin. She tells me not to 
dawdle. So I the catechism 
answer and she tells me I’m impossible. 


write down 


In summing up the first part of this book, 
it is evident that the seven essays include every 
phase of the development of language. The 
specialist in speech correction gives excellent 
advice, and the concluding essay, by an out- 
standing authority in the field, is devoted to 
the psychology of the teaching of spelling. 

Part IL of the book consists of summaries of 
the proceedings, and is of special interest only 
to the participating groups. Regardless of this 
observation, the enrichment which the inspir- 
ing essays in Part I assure is in itself a warrant 
to the purchaser that his money is well spent. 


SISTER IMMACULATA, C.S.]J., 
Saint John College of Cleveland 


TEACHING LANGUAGE ARTS IN THE ELE- 
MENTARY SCHOOLS: A FUNCTIONAL 
CREATIVE APPROACH. By Ethel L. Hat- 
chett and Donald H. Hughes. New York: The 
Ronald Press Company, 1956; pp. xi+426. 
$4.75. 

As the title of their book indicates, the au- 
thors’ approach to the teaching of language 
arts in the elementary school is both functional 
and creative. In the first four chapters they 
discuss the nature and function of language 
learning, basic curriculum problems, the bases 
of the language arts program, and teacher-pupil 
planning. In the next nine chapters they present 
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practical teaching methods for each of the spe. 
cial areas of the language arts. In the last three 
chapters they discuss the relationship of lan. 
guage arts to other experiences, evaluation of 
the language arts program, and school and com. 
munity activities in language arts. 


Each chapter except the first includes an 
excellent annotated bibliography and a list of 
suggested activities for the teacher. An index 
makes easy reference possible. The appendix is 
useful, for it contains recommended spelling 
words, a list of books of poetry for the elemen. 
tary grades, a list of books for children with 
low difficulty level but advanced interest level, 
a list of books selected for interest and reading 
difficulty grouped according to pupil age, a list 
of special books for the Christmas season, a list 
of children’s books about our country, a list 
of children’s books about lands, and 
a list. of award-winning books. 


other 


The first chapter and parts of the succeeding 
two are difficult to read, for they lack the unity, 
coherence, and specific language which charac 
terize the rest of the book. Understanding and 
interest increase as the authors explain the 
functional-creative approach by taking the 
reader through a description of the textbook, 
correlation, and core approaches. They point 
out that understanding the language needs of 
children in general and the specific language 
needs of individual children is necessary for 
effective teaching of language. Of special help 
to student teachers is the discussion of the 
characteristics of children, their language needs, 
and language experiences according to grade 
level. Beginning teachers will benefit from a 
careful study of the chapter on teacher and 
pupil planning. 

Of practical value to both experienced and 
inexperienced teachers are the teaching meth- 
ods for speaking, listening, vocabulary growth, 
language usage, literature and reading, punctua- 
tion, creative prose, and creative verse. For the 
majority of these special areas the authors pre- 
sent the underlying principles, excellent pro- 
cedures, numerous and _ splendid 
standards for evaluation. The samples of stories 
poems, plays, book reports, and factual reports 
will assist the inexperienced teacher in under 
standing children’s accomplishments at dif 
ferent ages. Worthy of special mention are the 
suggestions on book reporting, the recommenda- 
tions on language usage, the brief, pertinent 
comments on handwriting, the ideas on teaching 
spelling functionally, and the chapter on lit- 
erature and reading. That the authors make 
no attempt to discuss principles and practices 
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of teaching reading in the primary grades or 
diagnostic or remedial reading procedures is 
understandable. They suggest listening activ- 
ities and list factors which condition listening. 
put offer little help in evaluation. The material 
om speaking is in both the chapter on speak- 
ing and the one on literature and reading. 
There is a minimum of information concernin: 
peech correction. It is regrettable that the 
wthors give the teacher extremely little help 
on organizing talks, for most elementary school 
achers encourage their pupils to use time- 
der development, but neglect space-order, 
dassification, and other forms of organization. 
The authors consider evaluation such a sig- 
nificant part of the curriculum that they not 
only set up standards for each special area of 
the language arts, but also devote an entire 
chapter to evaluation, a study of which will be 
rewarding to all teachers. Study of the de- 
uiled descriptions of units for first and fifth 
grades and the material on field trips, parties, 
and programs in the chapter on the interrela- 
tionship of the language arts and other ex- 
periences will assist the teacher in using the 
functional-creative approach. 
This book will be useful as a textbook in a 
language arts course for prospective teachers 
in the elementary school and as a book for the 
professional libraries of classroom teachers, 
principals, helping teachers, and supervisors. 
Jean C. Ervin, 
Arlington County [Virginia] Public Schools 


BASIC PRINCIPLES OF PARLIAMENTARY 


LAW AND PROTOCOL. By Marguerite 
Grumme. St. Louis: The Author, 1955; pp. 
68. $1.00. 


This booklet will satisfy few teachers of 
parliamentary procedure. The discussion of 
many important procedures is incredibly brief; 
for example, the author disposes of the mo- 
tion to amend in sixty words. There are omis- 
ions, inaccuracies, and inconsistencies. Punc- 
uation and capitalization are often strange. 
Of the twelve “basic rules a speaker should 
tmember,” eleven and two-thirds concern de- 
livery. The book has no apparent academic 
usefulness. 

The author did not intend it, however, as 
a textbook. It was designed for inexpensive 
publication, and is addressed to the “new of- 
fcer” and the “new club member.” For them 
it has some value. The section on convention 
procedure and part of the discussion of proto- 
col should prove helpful. Even for the new 
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officer or member, however, there are serious 
limitations. The truncated style is not always 
clear. The organizational pattern permits fre- 
quent repetitions; we read three times, for 
example, that “a President should never be 
ex-officio of the Nomination Committee.” Ab- 
sence of an index hinders reference use of 
the book, for which the table of contents is 
not convenient. 

Hence I conclude that Basic Principles of 
Parliamentary Law and Protocol is not one of 
the better brief, inexpensive, and popular 
treatments of parliamentary procedure. 


WAYNE E. BROCKRIEDE, 
University of Illinois 


PROBLEMS AND PRINCIPLES: STUDIES IN 
THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH AS A SEC- 
OND LANGUAGE. By David Abercrombie. 
London: Longmans, Green and Company, 
1956. 58 [paper]. 

They teach English as a second language in 
England as well as here. Professor Aber- 
crombie may object to the geographic speci- 
fication—he_ writes the University of 
Edinburgh—but there’s nothing in this little 
book that’s of Scotland, rather than of Eng- 
land, and very little that’s un-American. Pro- 
fessor Abercrombie doesn’t say that they teach 
English there as well as or better than it is 
taught here or anywhere else, although his 
book does say, by what it says and not by as- 
sertion, that they do a very good job of think- 
ing about what they are doing, a rather more 
articulate job than one often meets with. 

This is not the place to animadvert upon the 
possibility that teachers of speech may not 
have done all that they might have done to 
solve the problems and develop the principles 
of teaching English to those who learned some 
other language first, or upon the lamentable 
partition of the teaching between departments 
of English and departments of speech in so 
many places. The problem does not arise for 
the author of this book. But if one were to look 
for a slant in one or the other direction, more 
of what is said has obvious bearing upon what 
we call speech than upon what is not-speech. 

The first chapter starts with the flat asser- 
tion that detailed knowledge of particular lan- 
guages, “at least a descriptive acquaintance” 
with the learner’s language, is a necessity and 
that knowledge of the nature of language in 
general, while useful, is not a necessity. The 
rest of the chapter is devoted to five aspects of 
the nature of language which it is desirable to 
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understand. So the book goes. A very amiably- 


toned mixture of firm assertion and discursive 


comment, with no consistent pattern of re- 
stricting the extended comment to what the 
assertion suggests, is most important. 

The book is not a propaganda piece for any 
particular school. If it is in spots thesis-ridden, 
it is the author’s independent thinking that 
rides. He distinguishes between the place of 
phonetics in the equipment of language teach- 
ers, where the only question is whether it is 
good or bad phonetics, and the use of phonetic 
symbols: “It is perfectly possible to teach pro- 
nunciation without making use of them, and 
it is also possible, and alas! quite common, to 
use phonetic without 


symbols succeeding in 


teaching pronunciation.” In the chapter in 
which he talks about the reading-writing-speak- 
ing-auding (without using this horrible, use- 
ful word) activities of language, he refuses to 
be carried away by the current doctrine of ab- 
solute priority of the spoken language. In the 
chapter titled “English Accents” he puts forth 
an unusual concept of a Standard English that 
is not a dialect, a socially and politically and 
officially, although not backed by authority, 
form of English. This seems to be 


basically a written language, with only trivial 


universal 


differences in vocabulary and structure through- 
out the English-speaking world, and “no ac- 
knowledged standard of 


pronunciation goes 


with its spoken use.” It is the various regional 
pronunciations of this language that he calls 
sharply distinguished from his di- 
alects, “never a matter of the sounds of speech 


accents, 


only.” Not a little of this chapter goes to put- 
ting Received Pronunciation in its place and 
making room for American, and _ incidentally 
Scots. 
What we may most enjoy and profit from 
are the trenchant observations, especially in the 
chapters, “Some First Principles” 
ing Pronunciation.” 


and “Teach- 
He notes that learning a 
foreign language is an artificial business and 
the conditions under which the infant learns 
to speak cannot be reproduced for the student 
of a foreign language. He suggests that, in- 
asmuch as most language learners other than 
prospective teachers and secret agents need 
no more than a comfortably intelligible pro- 
nunciation, the teaching might well aim at a 
limited purpose which can be completely ful- 
filled rather than set as its goal an unrealizable 
ideal. He does not, however, take into consid- 
eration the situation usual in most universities 
in this country that the primary interest of 
foreign studens is not at all in speaking Eng- 


lish, but in learning enough engineering 9, 
veterinary medicine or agronomy or food tech- 
nology to put to use in their own countries, 
This circumstance makes less pertinent for ys 
the chapters on “Making 


which some of us may inculge rather too my 
) ch 


Conversation,” jn 


than too little, and on “Gesture.” Nor does he 
what may be the 
greatest difficulty most high school and college 
teachers fact 


the students who come to us have already 


have anything to say on 


face, the that practically all of 
learned to mispronounce English. 

This is not a book to put on the reference 
shelf for student use. It is to be read as what 
it basically is, a series of lectures. And one can 
go back to it now and then to pick up a bit 
of nice wording for reinforcement of a sound 
prejudice. 

JEAN PRANINSKAS and LEE S. HULTZEN, 
University of Illinois 


SPEECH DISORDERS: PRINCIPLES AND 
PRACTICES OF THERAPY. By Mildred F. 
Berry and Jon Eisenson. New York: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, Inc., 1956; pp. vilit+573. $6.75. 


Early in their preface the authors make it 
that consider this 


book a revision of their earlier publication: 


clear the reader is not to 


Too much has happened to permit us 
merely to “revise’’ the ideologies and ther- 
apies which prevailed a decade ago. With so 
much research and so much creative think- 
ing, a new rather than a revised book is in 


order. 
After 
raising this question, the authors answer it as 
follows: 


For whom do they intend the book? 


We have kept in the foreground of our 
thinking the student beginning his major 
study in this field. We believe that this 
book contains the essential 
fundamental 


materials for a 
correction 
hours of 
. Classes in clinical methods and 
practices will find the book a useful text. 
Footnotes to 


course in speech 


entailing six to eight semester 


credit. 
current research are given 
throughout the book, thus affording the ad- 
vanced student a bibliography for supple- 
mentary reading. We hope, of course, that 
doctors, nurses, psychologists and _ parents 
of speech handicapped children will find 
it a valuable source book. 


The writers disclaim adherence to any pal 
ticular school of thought, and 
present with cyual emphasis the physiolog- 
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ical and psychological basis of speech devia- 
tions, keeping in mind that therapy must 
be centered on the person and not on the 
defect. 


Finally, they state that they have not “skipped 
lightly over the scientific bases of speech dis- 
orders,’ a claim that no one would dispute 
after an examination of the book. 

The book proper begins with two short 
chapters on the nature and correlates of de- 
fective speech. Chapter g is a description of 
the normal development of speech during the 
child’s first six years, and in Chapter 4, “The 
Pathways to Speech,” the authors develop at 
some length (thirty-eight pages) the neurolog- 
ical and more briefly (four pages) the glan- 
dular bases of speech. 

Retarded speech is the subject of three chap- 
ters (seventy pages), one each on causes, test- 
ing, and therapy. The latter includes both 
principles and drill materials. In this and the 
following chapter the therapeutic approach 
seems to follow the more or less conventional 
pattern, and (although the authors word it 
differently) can be summarized in the follow- 
ing steps: motivation, ear training, developing 
visual-kinesthetic developing muscular 
agility, learning the new sound in_ isolation, 
strengthening the sound in structural speech, 
and establishing it in free speech situations. 
In Chapter 8 the authors deal with the cor- 
rection of articulation in older children and 
adults, including diagrams, phonetic descrip- 
and word and drill materials 
for certain selected sounds. 

Chapters g and 10 (sixty pages) are con- 
cerned with the types, causes, and treatment 
of voice disorders. The authors treat stuttering 
in ninety-six pages and three chapters (11, 12, 
and 1), the first of which is a discussion of 
the nature of stuttering, and the second and 
third of which are descriptions of the treatment 
of primary and secondary stuttering, respectively. 

In the remaining chapters of the book (14 
through 19, totalling 167 pages) the authors 
present certain special and usually more severe 
pathologies: cleft palate, cerebral palsy, aphasia, 
and impairment of hearing. In separate short 
chapters they discuss the congenitally aphasic 
and young aphasic child, in each instance de- 
scribing rather thoroughly the anatomical or 
neurological basis and presenting general prin- 
ciples and specific techniques of treatment. 

Five appendices comprise an additional eighty- 
nine pages which, with the index, bring the 
total number to a substantial 573. The first 
appendix is a presentation in considerable de- 


clues, 


tions, sentence 
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tail of the anatomy and physiology of the 
peripheral speech mechanism; the second, a 
summary of the cranial nerves and an out- 
line of the endocrine system and the auto- 
nomic innervation of the viscera; the third 
includes various clinical and testing materials; 
the fourth contains forms for case histories; and 
the fifth provides tests and other materials 
relating to hearing. 

It is difficult to be both brief and judicial 
and fair in evaluating a work of this magnitude. 
The interested reader had best make his own 
judgments. There should be rather general 
agreement that this is a solid and substantial 
book covering a great deal of ground in the 
field of speech and hearing therapy, with a 
rather heavy emphasis on the physiological 
basis of speech disorders—despite the author’s 
expressed intention of giving equal stress to 
the psychological approach. The related em- 
phasis on pathology seems reasonably well 
balanced with principles of therapy, and con- 
siderable space is allotted to specific drills. 
Both the authors are well-known and respected 
workers and writers in this field. 


CLAupDE E. KANTNER, 
Ohio University 


SLOW TO TALK: A GUIDE FOR TEACHERS 
AND PARENTS OF CHILDREN WITH DE- 
LAYED LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT. By 
Jane Beasley. New York: Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1956; pp. xi+109. $2.75. 

In the foreword to this book, Professor A. T. 

Jersild writes, 

Slow to Talk speaks in behalf of children 
whose language has been delayed, but it 
does much more than this. Parents and 
teachers will gain from it a deeper under- 
standing of all children and a clearer in- 
sight into the meanings of their relation- 
ships with children. 


Dr. Beasley discusses the causes of delayed 
language development, and in non-technical 
terms explains the several therapeutic ap- 
proaches. In her statement of the purpose of 
the study, she cites the various aspects of the 
problem she discusses: 

The threat to parents; their search for 

diagnosis and treatment; the difficulty of 

determining etiology; the uncertainties in 
making a prognosis; the similarities and 
differences in varied approaches to treat- 
ment; the controversial issues basic to the 
types of settings and procedures to be used. 
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From a child-centered point of view Dr. 
Beasley discusses the development of the nor- 
mal child’s self-concepts, and with them con- 
trasts some of the self-concepts of the child with 
delayed language development. Throughout 
the entire work the emphasis is on the child, 
the child who has a problem in the realm of 
verbal communication. The author considers 
language beginnings to be emotional responses 
at first, which later develop into concepts 
through repeated learning experiences and 
the changes in the child's awareness and in- 
sight. 

Dr. Beasley contrasts the learning situation 
for the normal child with that of the child 
with delayed language development. The ori- 
entation of this discussion is necessarily psy- 
chological, and its conclusion is that the 
child’s impulse to talk comes from within him, 
further evidence of the emotional basis of 
language development. Babbling for physiolog- 
ical effect alone is fruitless; the babbling must 
be associated with meaning and have feeling. 

In a chapter entitled “The Educational Set- 
ting,” Dr. Beasley restates Wendell Johnson's 
concept that “what is good for the normal is 
good for the handicapped.” Here again the 
emphasis is on the normal development of the 
self-concepts, this time through the medium 
of play experiences. In this chapter there are 
suggestions which will help the teacher to 
motivate the child to express his feelings. 

For the benefit of parents, in another chap- 
ter (“The Home Setting”) Dr. Beasley reiterates 
that the word is not the thing; the child is. She 
makes additional suggestions to help the par- 
ents help the child to develop language from 
his daily activities and from his feelings. 

The book ends with a warning to parents 
that the development of language takes time, 
that they should relax as much as possible and 
share with their child those enjoyments he has. 

The bibliography appended to the book 
contains a hundred entries. Although no such 
bibliography can be complete, the omission of 
several well-known and related works may sur- 
prise the reader. 

ARTHUR L. KALTENBORN, 
Kent State University 


SPEECH HANDICAPPED SCHOOL CHIL- 
DREN (rev. ed.). By Wendell Johnson, Spen- 
cer F. Brown, James F. Curtis, Clarence W. 
Edney, and Jacqueline Keaster. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1956; pp. xiv+575. 
$4.50. 

The five authors of the two editions of this 


book are no longer close to one another ge. 
ographically, as they were while preparing the 
first edition in 1948, but they have maintained 
their team approach in the 1956 revision. For 
the most part, they have kept pace with the 
many changes that have occurred since they 
worked together at the State Universiy of Iowa 
Now, from Connecticut, Florida, Iowa, and 
California, they have again joined forces to 
prepare a revision that is superior to the orig. 
inal in format, in purpose, and in content. 

The 1956 edition has smaller print, but bet- 
ter binding and more pages than the earlier 
edition. The chapter titles and the authors re. 
main essentially the same. The appendices are 
now fewer in number, with general revision 
that makes them more useful, and with the 
welcome deletion of “Arthur the Rat.” The 
projects and assignments in Appendices I, Il, 
and III are valuable to both student and in 
structor in courses in speech correction. 

According to the current preface, “this is a 
book for students who are being trained to 
work with speech handicapped school children, 
either as speech correctionists or as classroom 
teachers.” The greater emphasis on information 
and approaches useful to the speech therapist 
makes the revision suitable for use as a text 
book in introductory courses, whereas the earlier 
edition could serve chiefly as a reference work 
[See Paul Moore’s review in The Quarterly 
Journal of Speech, XXXV_ (October, 1949), 384 
390.] To meet their expanded purpose, the 
authors have included more references to re 
search findings, more specific information of in- 
terest to the speech therapist, and a few mor 
descriptions of types of problems and therapeu- 
tic approaches that will be helpful to both 
classroom teacher and speech correctionist. How- 
ever, the book retains its basic emphasis on 
classroom techniques and ways in which the 
teacher can co-operate with the speech ther- 
apist, rather than shifting its focus entirely to 
the more technical aspects. In modifying, but 
not changing, its purpose, the authors have 
made the book no less useful. 


Johnson has modified his chapter on stut- 
tering, which is the longest discussion in the 
book. His “Open Letter to the Mother of a 
Stuttering Child” is included as Appendix VII. 
For the student who plans to become a public 
school speech therapist, Edney’s well-revised 
chapter on the public school remedial speech 
program is excellent reading. The ideas are 
practical and well presented, the suggestions 
specific without being dictatorial, and the gen- 
eral concepts well stated. 
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if your copy of the 1948 edition is as well 
yorn from use as it should be, you will wel- 
ome the 1956 revision because it will be more 
attractive to look at, easier to read, more use- 
ful to your “major” and “terminal course” stu- 
ents, and more recent in its references than 
the well-accepted first edition. 

CHARLOTTE G. WELLS, 

University of Missouri 


THE ORIGINS AND PREHISTORY OF LAN- 
GUAGE. By G. Révész. New York: Phil- 
osophical Library, 1956; pp. viiit240. $7.50. 


ALPHABETICS AS A SCIENCE. By Walter C. 


Durfee. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1956; pp- x+45- $4.75 
Many linguistic scientists today probably 


consider how the human race developed lan- 
guage and thus achieved the basic medium of 
human society as a “meaningless” question. 
One may ask, whether or not an 
unanswerable question is necessarily meaning- 
less. And further, the effective use of “scien- 
tific guesses” and “hypothetical fictions” in the 
advancement of the physical sciences makes one 
wonder whether or not theoretical questioning 
should be restricted by logical positivists, or 
anyone else. After all, how does one determine 
which questions are “meaningful”? 

In any case, the late Professor Révész, a dis- 
tinguished psychologist, raises such questions 
boldly, and his attempts to answer them pro- 
duce a thoughtful (dare I say “meaningful’’?) 
discussion. The first third of the book is a 
critical examination of various theories of the 
origin of langage, which he classifies as_bi- 


however, 


ological, anthropological, philosophical, and 
theological, and his own proposed “contact 
theory.” His argument is that the contact 


theory explains the origin and development of 


' language more adequately than does any of 


the other theories, because it does not assume 
the development of speech from “natural” 
sounds or animal cries. He questions the ex- 
planation of the evolution of language in 
terms of “continuous” evolution; rather, he 
argues the need for recognizing discontinuity in 
the leap from the cries and grunts of animals 
to the grunts and sounds of human beings. His 
main point seems to be that language developed 
as a “progressive differentiation” of speech 
sounds, of what he calls “phonetic language.” 
In other words, our ancestors acquired speech 
at the same moment they acquired humanity. 

According to the contact theory, the author 
outlines three stages in the development of 


S45 


language: a non-linguistic stage (during which 
primitive cries evolved imto communicative 
calls), a linguistic stage (in which an imper- 
ative language evolved into one with primitive 
structure), and, finally, fully-developed lan- 
guage. 

The basic function of a_ fully-developed 
language, Professor Révész states, is “the utter- 
ance or communication of words or groups of 
words for the purpose of mutual understand- 
ing.” Accordingly, he regards Piaget’s notion 
that a child’s language is “egocentric” until 
the age of seven as “curious,” since even seven- 
year-olds “can already connect cause and 
effect without error, recognize regularities in 
nature, and use analysis as a method of thought 

Some of Révész’ ideas I would question, 
such as his denial of the possibility of thought 
without speech (what of the speaker who can 
find no words to express his ideas?), that chil- 
dren are incapable of thought in the prelin- 
guistic period (or would he include their early 
comprehension as “linguistic’?), and that ani- 
mals do not point (what about the pointer?). 

Alphabetics as a Science is an attempt to de- 
scribe some of man’s ancient interests in sym- 
bolizing his thoughts. Since these matters are 
obscure, there is something to say for the au- 
thor’s disdain for those in whom scientific rigor 
and regard for evidence operate as bias. It 
raises the question, however, of the importance 
of avoiding obscurity in treating obscure mat- 
ters. The author discusses various sign-systems: 
Chinese ideograms, Sanskrit, the “Ogam alpha- 
bet” of the ancient Celts, and the use of knotted 
cords to symbolize ideas. Yet vagueness of state- 
ment, combined with subjective interpretation, 
tends to make this work less substantial than 
its title indicates. 

Ropert W. ALBRIGHT, 
Arizona State College 


FUNDAMENTALS OF COMMUNICATION: 
AN INTEGR..TED APPROACH. By Wayne 
N. Thompson. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 1957; pp. X+582. $5.00. 


For more than a decade after World War II 
we have talked much about a unified approach 
to the teaching of communication, but com- 
paratively few have done much about it. Now 
comes a man who has. 

Wayne Thompson has written an impressively 
comprehensive and useful textbook for the 
first college course in communication. In it he 
successfully integrates the skills of presentation 
(speaking and writing) with those of reception 
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(listening and reading). As one might expect, the 


emphasis is on the former. 


The first distinguishing feature of this book 
is its integrated approach. The author feels 
strongly on the subject. In the preface he 


writes, 


communication is a definable whole 

something more than a combination 
of reading, writing, speaking and listening. 

courses which compartmentalize the 
skills and jump the student back and forth 
from units on writing to lessons on speak- 
ing are in reality separate classes in English 
and speech. Similarly, textbooks that com- 
bine the disciplines without integrating 
them are not true works on communication. 


The author has found the common elements 
which link the individual skills and has devel- 
oped his instructional material and exercises 
to reinforce that unity. He has not, however, 
run amuck. In discussing oral style in speech 
composition, for example, he writes, 

Peculiar to speech preparation is still an- 
other problem: the finished product must 
sound like “talk.” Although writing and 
speaking have more points of likeness than 
of difference, those distinctions that do exist 
are critical. 

One reservation I have concerns the handling 
of grammar. In the truly integrated course in 
communication, do we include formal instruc- 
tion in grammar, or do we assign it a sort of 
stand-by status, to call on it in case of difficulty? 
This book seems to represent the latter ap- 
proach. The author describes it as “general in- 
struction in communication and a_ reference 
work for the study of grammar” and as in- 
cluding “under one cover, both a textbook on 
communication and a manual of written usage.” 
\part from my question about this separation, 
the material is solid. The manual of written 
usage is inclusive and clear. The author states 
principles concisely, illustrating and numbering 
them. Inside the front and back covers of the 
book he uses a graphical system of charting and 
coding major items of syntax, punctuation, vo- 
cabulary, style, and the like, and provides ab- 
breviated marks for the instructor’s use in cor- 
recting written assignments. 

A second distinguishing feature of this book 
is its comprehensiveness. There is easily enough 
material for a year’s course in communication. 
(A class would have to move rapidly to exhaust 
the book in that time.) The scope of the book 


extends from the history of the English lan- 
guage to the mass media of communication. 


The discussion is good, the proposed exercises 
attractive. Long lists of references at the enés 
of some chapters will probably be wasted op 
the student, but are helpful to the instructor 
and to those using the work as a reference 
Almost every page of the book is packed. One 
might desire a fuller treatment of the re. 
ception skills, listening and reading. 

A third distinguishing feature of this book js 
its functional organization. In both over-all 
pattern and the design of individual chapters 
the author has aimed for high utility. He de. 
liberately moves from the general to the Spe- 
cific. The first chapters present background 
material (including helpful tests for self. 
analysis of communication skills) and _ then 
move to the elements common to all communi- 
cation. Next the author presents the steps in 
composition, oral and written, suggesting the 
use of the manual of written usage with this 
section. The next group of chapters concerns 
the forms of discourse, after which follow three 
chapters on the forms of composition which 
college students most use. The book closes 
with chapters on business and social communi- 
cation and the mass media. 

In his belief that students learn by doing, 
the author designs his chapters as problem- 
solving units. He poses a problem for the 
student in the form of an assignment, outlines 
the full “Purpose of the Project,’ presents 
pertinent instructional material, and suggests 
activities to assist the student in his successful 
execution of the project. This is not, of course, 
unique pedagogy, but it is fairly distinctive 
for an author to gear his textbook thus to the 
instructor’s program. 

The fourth feature of the book worthy of 
comment is the format. The publisher has 
done well by the author. The type faces permit 
both great compactness and comfortable read- 
ability. In the manual of written usage a variety 
of faces is used to advantage. The photographic 
illustrations, however, are not impressive. Con- 
sidering twentieth-century advances pho- 
tography and printing, it is amazing that books 
continue to be (1) fairly sparsely illustrated 
and (2) when illustrated, sprinkled with an 
odd assortment of unrelated and qualitatively 
marginal photographs thrown in haphazardly 
for sugar-coating, then rationalized: “Develop 
a story about one of these scenes.” 
Fundamental of Communication should make 
for a challenging and fruitful course in com 
munication. The student should have oppor- 
tunity for extensive development in speaking 
and writing and should get a good basis for 
skills in listening and reading. Instructor and 
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sudent will find that they need no supplement 
io this single textbook—except for a dictionary. 


This book should make a very substantial 
contribution to the growth of the unified con- 
cept in communication. It is a tool which 


should make possible the instituting of this 
type of course in curricula in which heretofore 
there has been nothing but contemplation of it. 
Ropert HAAKENSON, 

Duluth Branch, University of Minnesota 


ARISTOTLE: RHETORIC, AN ABSTRACT 
OF PRINCIPLES OF PUBLIC SPEAKING. 
By Pat M. Ryan. Golden, Colorado: Colorado 
School of Mines, 1956; pp. vit+17. $1.00. 


Brief editions of textbooks in speech seem 
to be in considerable vogue today. To those 
who approve of this trend (and are willing to 
spend a dollar for a dozen pages of “briefed 


. Aristotle”) this book should be of considerable 


interest. It may also prove valuable to those 
who, having worked their way through the 
original Rhetoric, wish a concise, readable sum- 
for quick or refreshing of 
memory. 

Professor Ryan, it must be said, has done an 


mary reference 


admirable job in eliminating about ninety-five 
per cent of Aristotle’s original and still pre- 
serving both the essential ideas of the work 
and even something of its flavor and style. It is 
unlikely that anyone but the most rabid purist 
would seriously argue with the author’s choices. 
What he has omitted consists principally of 
fallacious reasonings and _lin- 
guistic importance to 


psychological 
considerations of no 
American students. 

However, I must suggest that for any student 
to attempt to understand the Rhetoric by means 
of this book, without having first read at least 
the pertinent parts of the original, would be 
almost foolhardy. The information which Pro- 
fessor Ryan packs into this brief space is of 
such density that nearly ali of the implications 
and consequences of exhortations 
would the average 
shallow-reading and superficially-grounded stu- 
dent. In any given paragraph enough “meat” is 
implied 
class discussions going for weeks. It is therefore 
doubtful that even an above-average student 
would derive adequate benefit from an initial 
reading of this digest. 

As a review or mnemonic device, as a re- 
fresher, or even as a “curiosity adjunct” to a 
public speaking this plastic-bound 
booklet might be invaluable. And one might 
Suggest that this tiny taste of Aristotelian lan- 


modern 


Aristotle's 


undoubtedly be lost on 


(but not explicitly stated) to keep 


course, 
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guage might provide interesting comparison 
with the breezy and frequently shallow treat- 
ments of the subject so common in modern 
textbooks. 
Date D. Drum, 
Long Beach State College 


SPEECH: IDEA AND DELIVERY. By Charles 
W. Lomas and Ralph Richardson. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1956; pp. viit+281. 
$3.25. 

Lomas and Richardson have collaborated on 
a good basic textbook in public speaking. 
Their publishers have presented it in an at- 
tractive format. 


This book is best adapted to the quarter 
course in public speaking: it includes no units 
on other types of speaking—there are no 
quick summaries of discussion, parliamentary 
procedure, or interpretative reading. Further- 
more, the authors hold that they have written 


a book which car be studied, understood, 
and used without the need for extensive 
classroom discussion, so that in class, stu- 
dents and instructor can concentrate on 
the actual business of speaking. 


In the course of seven chapters and an appendix 
containing the texts of four speeches, the au- 
thors present a practical course of instruction. 
Chapter 1 introduces the student to his course 
and classmates, with the happy assumption that 
“Most of them will have enrolled through 
interest and free will.” It also establishes the 
focus of the book: “full-time thinking” makes 
ideas, and ideas made “interesting [deserving of 
attention], clear, and believable’ make com- 
municative speech. Chapters 2 and 3 develop 
the ways to discover ideas within one’s self, 
and new ideas from other sources. Adaptation 
of these ideas to a specific audience, their 
arrangement and expression in simple, energetic 
words, and the effective use of voice and body 
are the subjects of the last four chapters. 
At the end of each chapter the authors set 
forth criteria for effective criticism of the key 
factor they have just presented. These criteria 
are largely cumulative, so that the student 
builds a complete set of standards for judging 
a speech as he works his way through the text- 
book. Scattered through it at various intervals 
are twenty sets of exercises for classroom and 
home assignments. The exercises and critical 
standards proceed from a concern for the idea 
itself to the means of expressing it. 
Doubtless there will be those who take ex- 
ception to the arrangement of the book, and 
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who prefer to deal with delivery (Chapter 6) 
before treating the idea of a speech (Chapters 
2 and 3). It is my opinion, however, that the 
authors have followed the intent of their title 
and have consistently emphasized communica- 
tion of ideas, rather than the polished fulfill- 
ment of a speech assignment. This emphasis 
should make classes more interesting for teach- 
ers and students alike. 

The combination of photographs and car- 
toons enhances the basic thesis of the text. The 
texts of speeches in the appendix the authors 
have chosen for ideas as well as for style. The 
text of the Stevenson speech is set parallel to 
a record of the exact words he uttered, show- 
ing each deviation from the prepared text— 
an excellent way to show on-the-spot adapta- 
tion of ideas to the audience. 

Teachers of courses with limited time at 
their disposal, or with adult students, would 
do well to consider this textbook for their 
classes. 

H. L. Ewsank, Jr., 
Purdue University 


REPRESENTATIVE AMERICAN SPEECHES: 
1955-1956 (“The Reference Shelf,” Vol. 28, 
No. 3). Edited by A. Craig Baird. New York: 
The H. W. Wilson Company, 1956; pp. 200. 
$2.00. 

This edition is the nineteenth in the annual 
series. Over the years these volumes have pre- 
sented approximately four hundred addresses 
by some 280 speakers. The combined anthol- 
ogy offers a systematic and relatively compre- 
hensive selection of speeches on important 
issues by speakers who influence and mirror 
world opinions. 


To most teachers of speech these little books 
with their red covers are familiar friends. The 
format and editorial philosophy of this one 
follow closely those of its predecessors: (1) In 
his prefatory note Baird reaffirms that he 
“makes no claim to selecting the ‘best’ speeches 
of the year,” but assumes “that those addresses 
inserted have had more than passing signifi- 
cance.” Also, he reasserts the practical criterion 
that effectiveness in “speechmaking is to be 
estimated in terms of audience response.” (2) 
As we have come to expect, the introduction to 
each address is a readable vignette setting 
forth in restricted compass helpful data con- 
cerning the speaker, the audience, the oc- 
casion, and the speech itself. (3) Notes in the 
appendix provide an easy reference source 
for basic biographical data concerning each 
speaker. (4) The “Cumulative Author Index” 


lists for the nineteen volumes the contributors 
and titles of their addresses. (5) The grouping 
of the speeches is by a familiar topical pat. 
tern: “International Relations,’ ‘National 
Ideals,” “Management, Labor, Agriculture,” 
“Party Politics,” “Education,” and “Religion.” 
(6) The speakers are men of influence, such as 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, Adlai E. Stevenson, 
George Meany, and Harold W. Dodds. (7) 
Each of the volumes includes an introduction 
which is either an analysis of the problems of 
speech criticism or of the influence which 
speech-making exerts on the significant events 
and movements of the year. In the introduction 
to this edition, Baird compares current po- 
litical speaking with that of the past. He con- 
cludes that our modern orators measure up to 
their forerunners in terms of “oral language,” 
“delivery,” and “personality and _ character,” 
but are inferior to them in their “philosophical 
grasp of contemporary perplexities.” Although 
this section may disappoint the critical scholar, 
most readers will find it helpful and interesting. 
EUGENE E. WHITE, 
University of Miami 


EDUCATIONAL COMPETITION: THE 
STORY OF THE UNIVERSITY INTER- 
SCHOLASTIC LEAGUE OF TEXAS. By 
Roy Bedichek. Austin: University of Texas 
Press, 1956; pp. xix+501. $6.50. 


The numerous contests that have become a 
recognized part of our school programs con- 
sume much student talent, teacher energy, ad- 
ministrative concern, and parental anxiety and 
money. Enthusiasm for this form of activity is 
not universal, and the increasing scope and 
complexity of the problems accompanying it 
have generated restrictions and even hostility. 
Mr. Bedichek sets out to refute arguments 
contra contests, and vigorously urges the ac- 
ceptance of competition as a motivating force 
in education on both a philosophical and a 
functional basis. Although he recognizes the 
limitations of our public school system and 
frankly acknowledges the abuses to which con- 
tests are subject, he presents a spirited defense 
of both. His sincere concern for the develop- 
ment of the individual and for educational 
standards will temper the reactions of some 
readers to certain positions and statements. 
Whatever their attitudes toward contests, both 
teachers and administrators will find this book 
helpful. 


In seeking to provide a theoretical justifica- 
tion for educational competition, the author 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


draws On a variety of sources, but most fre- 
quently and heavily on the Greeks. He finds 
@mtemporary support in the writings of Ein- 
sein, Russell, Wiener, and Whitehead. Un- 
fortunately, he pays little attention to modern 
educational or psychological theory, regardless 
of point of view. Inclusion of such material, 
with a reduction of some of the references to 
dassical and the elimination of a 
ndency to repeat, would increase the general 
utility of the without extending its 
length. 


sources 


book 


Mr. Bedichek’s basic assumption is that pub- 

lic education is essential to and must reflect 
the needs and of a democracy. He 
assigns to the school the primary task of de- 
veloping citizens prepared to cope with the 
contemporary problems and responsibilities of 
our society and possessing sufficient flexibility 
to permit He holds that 
competition is one of the universal and distin- 
guishing characteristics of culture, and 
hence we should use it constructively in public 
education. By doing so he believes that we 
may use for productive ends a basic force 
that will the standards of achievement 
and stimulate to maximum accomplishment 
those with inclination and potential. He an- 
ticipates that individual and social benefits will 
flow from an of what he terms 
“Fasyism” and from the substitution for our 
present ones of those disciplines and standards 
which produced the models we want our chil- 
dren to emulate. The author gives his atten- 
tion to objectives, principles, and problems, 
leaving for adaptation to local conditions the 
specific plans, methods, and administrative pro- 
cedures for contests. 


desires 


necessary change. 


our 


raise 


elimination 


It is at this point (the translation of gen- 
eral principles into educationally defensible and 
smoothly operating activity programs) that 
one frequently encounters difficulty. Mr. Bed- 
ichek provides some assistance in making this 
transition. Suggesting that we can fit most 
valid activities into the competitive pattern, 
he quite logically deals with consistency and 
integrity, advocating full support of all activ- 
ities on an equal basis, according to educational 
need, rather than popular appeal or financial 
profit. Quite appropriately, he criticizes severely 
those who succumb to pressures of any nature 
which jeopardize the integrity of events. There 
are separate sections on contests in speech, the 
arts, The 
book concludes with six criteria for evaluating 


academic subjects, and athletics. 
interscholastic competitions. 
Speech teachers will be gratified by the im- 


_ cation whether 
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portance the author attaches to the spoken 
word and his recognition of the need for sound 
curricular training for the majority of stu- 
dents who lack sufficient talent to compete in 
speech contests. Equally welcome is his in- 
sistence on free investigation and discussion of 
issues, with an emphasis on the functional 
values of training in debate. Unfortunately, 
the author quite abruptly and inadequately dis- 
misses discussion and the “problem-solving” 
aspects of public address. He devotes a chapter 
each to declamation and extemporaneous 
speaking, but makes no mention of oral in- 
terpretation and dramatics. There is no indi- 
this omission reflects their 
absence from the Texas program or the au- 
thor’s feeling that these activities are not ap- 
propriate in contests. 

In general, the author treats material con- 
cerning the specific operation and development 
of the Texas League to provide illustration and 
example without overshadowing his larger 
thesis. Administrators of state programs will be 
interested in the chapter outlining the legal 
challenges to the association’s authority and 
in the outline of policy relative to financial 
support and administrative responsibility. 

Not everyone will agree with Mr. Bedichek’s 
assertions that a dual system of education 
(public and private) is repugnant to democratic 
ideals and must pass out of existence (p. 86), 
that we have gone too far in “debunking” 
American heroes (p. 103), that there is no 
“Easyism” in football (p. 93), or that natioral 
debate propositions are “. . . often influenced 
by propagandist organizations” (p. 214). A 
larger group will applaud him for pointing out 
that competition is not desirable for all stu- 
dents, that in every case competitive participa- 
tion should be voluntary, that educational com- 
petition should involve only worthy material, 
that a student representative’s responsibility ex- 
tends beyond himself to his school and com- 


munity, that the school activity program 
should provide educationally justifiable op- 
portunity for all, that competitions should 


match participants of approximately equal op- 
portunity and ability, that trained personnel in 
a position to guarantee integrity should direct 
and supervise any competition, and, finally, 
that at all times emphasis should be on sports- 
mansbip. But a problem still confronts state 
and local administrators and teachers: How 
may we most effectively attain these goals? 


Tuorrec B. Fest, 
University of Colorado 
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rHE ROAD TO PERSUASION. By William 

Muehl. New York: Oxford University Press, 

1956; pp. x+254. $3.95. 

In this book the author has sought to pre- 
sent, not an academic textbook, but a guide for 
the person who realizes that an effective public 
speaker is a leader in today’s democratic so- 
ciety. The general treatment should provide 
an adequate type of training and helpful ex- 
perience. However, it is quite possible that the 
cumulative result is just another handbook for 
the public speaker, crammed with obvious es- 
sentials, with a somewhat erroneous title to en- 
tice the lay public through its jacket promise: 
“Discover and make full use of your capacity 
for leadership through the magic of learning 
to SPEAK PERSUASIVELY.” 

In Chapter 6, “Organization,” Professor Mueh] 
states, “. . . organization is for most of us a 
thing of primary importance.” He concludes 
that 

the basis for success in speech organization 

is a knowledge of the elements of the 

standard outline and a willingness to re- 
order or combine their functions imag- 
inatively. 


Few, if any, will quarrel with these observations. 
But as we extend our thinking about organiza- 
tion to consider the arrangement of the chap- 
ters of a book, some will question the author's 
schematic arrangement. In the table of con- 
tents we see “Leadership Elements in Effective 
Speech,” “Rebuilding Speech Leadership Qual- 
" “Types of Speech Leadership,” “Com- 
munication,” “Persuasion,” “Organization,” 
“Preparing a Speech,” “Delivery,” “Radio-Tele- 
vision Speech,” “Conducting a Meeting.” 
of the material is certainly reordered; one won- 
ders, though, about imaginativeness and prac- 
ticality. 


ities, 


Some 


Though they repeat some pertinent informa- 
tion, include some apt illustrations, and recog- 
nize timeliness, it seems that the author added 
the last two chapters to pay homage in adaptive 
fashion to a particular market. 


Those who accept preparation, audience, pur- 
pose, subject, occasion, and speaker as proper 


primary areas of concern in the whole business 
of speaking will be pleased with the intelligent 
approach the author presents in parts of this 
book. Of secondary interest is the commentary 
on gesture. Having declared that the real con- 
tribution of gesture to effective speaking must 
be understood from two points of view, the 
author cogently discusses the audience and the 
speaker, concluding that the value of gesture 
lies in what * . it adds to the feeling that the 
speaker puts into and the audience gets out of 
the speech.” 

Iwo chapters stand out, “Communication” 
and “Persuasion.” Although one can object to 
the statement that 

for centuries those who have dealt 
with speaking and writing skills have given 
more thought to the matter of persuasion 
than communication. 
it seems that the author has reflectively exam- 
ined the old and the (apparently) new before 
thinking with his readers about important con- 
cepts of communication. 

Admitting that persuasion is a difficult sub- 
ject to deal with honestly, Mueh] attempts in 
concise, readable style to discuss his basis for 
persuasion: 

The listener is shown that something he 

needs or wants is available or threatened, 

Then he is offered the means for obtaining 

or protecting it. 

\lthough not new, the discussion of the factors 
influencing persuasion (tensions operating in 
individuals, individual self-consciousness, group 
consciousness) is thoughtful. The presentation 
of rapport, reason, and evidence as a trio of 
elements for persuasive speech contains good 
counsel, Some truisms appear in an acceptable 
garb that may make this whole book fall into 
focus for one who seeks to accept the fact that 
effective speaking is essential to leadership. Cer- 
tainly Muehl’s book can help to guide those 
who want to make their voices heard, even 
though they may not journey too far along the 
road to persuasion. 


\. L. THURMAN, JR. 
Michigan State University 
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GENERAL 

gauss, Henry [Lord Conesford]. “You Amer- 
icans are Murdering the Language,” The Sat- 
urday Evening Post, CCXXX, 2 (13 July, 
1957), 30, 71-73- 

To clarify 
i enrich, not to injure, the English language, 
lord Conesford urges the use of simple, fa- 


thought, to be understood, and 


miliar, concrete, straightforward words. Accus- 
ing Americans as the principal culprits, he 
oncedes that the development of barbarism 
ad illiteracy on both sides of the Atlantic is 
injurious to both the English and the Amer- 
ian languages. 


PUBLIC SPEAKING 
WikseLt, Micron J. “How to Handle that Ugly 
Customer,” The Sample Case, CVI, 6 (June, 


1957), ©, 7- 


The author gives practical suggestions for 
woiding trouble. He points out that “to get 
along with people is important—a big secret 
the work with others 
and above all to understand their point of 
view.” 


of success is ability to 


SPEECH AND HEARING THERAPY 
BENNETT, DAPHNE NICHOLSON. “Home Teaching 
of Young Deaf Children: A Pointer in Parent 
Education,” The Journal of Speech and 
Hearing Disorders, XXII (March, 1957), 
68-74. 


The author designed this study as an explor- 
atory survey of the factors which facilitated 
and those which interfered with teaching lan- 
guage to the pre-school deaf child by parents 
using the correspondence course of the John 
Tracy Clinic. 

The findings seem to indicate that there is 
a need in methodology in parent education to 
take into account the necessary adjustment for 


each parent-child group. There should be at- 
tention to these problems of adjustment. 


IN THE PERIODICALS 


Annetta L. Wood, Editor 
Assisted by Carol Brinser, Dale D. Drum, and Marie Orr Shere 


BiORN-HANSEN, VERA. “Social and Emotional 
Aspects of Aphasia,” The Journal of Speech 
and Hearing Disorders, XXIL (March, 1957), 
53-59- 

This study is a survey of the socio-emotional 
problems of aphasia as a social case worker 
sees them. The subjects were thirty patients 
whom the social case worker saw over a period 
of three years. Although there was no measure- 
ment of the impact of the socio-emotional 
problems on the patients’ speech, it was ob- 
vious that progress in speech therapy was re- 
lated to their internal and external pressures. 


CHARLES F, and Burk, KENNETH W. 
“Evaluation of a Special School for Speech 
Defective Children,” The Journal of Speech 
and Hearing Disorders, XXII (June, 1957), 
271-275. 

The authors report a study they made to 
gather evidence concerning the inclusion of 
speech as an integral part of the curriculum of 
a special school for speech-defective children. 
“Statistically significant increases in speech 
improvement, school achievement and _intel- 
ligence scores suggest that such a program was 
beneficial.” 


KILBANE, Epwarp F. “Pioneering in Dentistry 
for Those with Cerebral Palsy,” The Cerebral 
Palsy Review, XVIII, 2 (March-April, 1957), 
6-9. 

The individual who has cerebral palsy ex- 
periences many special problems which offer 
obstacles to proper dental care. However, it is 
no longer necessary for them to go without 
dental treatment. Dentistry is now recognized 
as one of the disciplines having a major role 
in the total rehabilitation of the cerebral 
palsied. 


LereaA, Louis. “Progress in Speech Therapy in 
Relation to Personality,” The Journal of 
Speech and Hearing Disorders, XXII (June, 
1957), 254-260. 

This study represents an attempt to assess 
the progress which children in a residential 
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speech program made and to determine 
whether or not a significant relationsip existed 
between success in therapy and _ personality 
factors. The author describes the procedures 
he used in testing, and suggests additional 
research. 


“A New Trend in Speech Testing,” Audecibel, 

VI, 3 (June, 1957), 6, 14. 

The author of this unsigned essay, which 
deals with teaching speech to deaf children, 
points out the advantage of the aural method, 
the purpose of which is to develop whatever 
residual hearing the child may have. Success 
in teaching by the aural method depends not 
only on developing efficient equipment, but 
also on understanding the development of 
speech in the “normal” young child. 


SHAMES, Georce H. “Use of the Nonsense-Syl- 
lable in Articulation Therapy,” The Journal 
of Speech and Hearing Disorders, XXII 
(June, 1957), 261-263. 

In an attempt to bridge the gap between 
deliberate and automatic sound production, 
the author devised a type of structured jargon, 
using nonsense-syllable reading and _ speaking. 
Although he used the technique with only 
twelve patients, the author feels that he is 
justified in terming it successful. He suggests 
further study of the method. 


SoRTINI, ADAM J. “It’s Not Too Big and It’s 
Not Too Soon,” Better Hearing, Summer, 
1957, 45 


Che obstacle to making an accurate check 


of a young child’s level of hearing “has noy 
been overcome, in most cases, by the use of 
psychogalvanometry.” The author states thar 
this test, though not infallible, is very valuable 
as one of a battery of tests. Once an estimate 
indicates the need of amplification, even 4 
young child (of two or three years) can be 
fitted with a hearing aid. 


STREET, BARBARA STANSELL. “Hearing Loss in 
Aphasia,” The Journal of Speech and Hear. 
ing Disorders, XXII (March, 1957), 60-67. 


The subjects of this study were go aphasics 
whom the author observed over a_ period of 
two and a half years. She found that 88% of 
the patients had moderate to severe hearing 
losses. The findings of the study suggest that 
audiometric testing will help to plan the most 
beneficial therapy for aphasics. 


TELEVISION 
MANCHESTER, HARLAND. “The Surprising Growth 
of Educational TV,” Reader’s Digest, LXX, 
421 (May, 1957), 157-160. 


Over a period of four years, “ETV,” or 
“minority TV,” has proved its worth and has 
received a gratifying response. The Ford Foun- 
dation and others have contributed generously 
to its success. Enthusiastic proponents predict 
that the “ETV” station will eventually be as 
important to the community as its public 
library. 
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AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 


Jon Hopkins, Editor 


FILMS 

STATE LEGISLATURE. Academy Films, 1948. 
Sound. 22 minutes. Sale: Black and white, 
$100.00; color, $180.00. 


This film seems to be designed for a be- 
ginning class in state or national government. 
It would be most profitable for a high school 
civics class, but there are sections which dem- 
onstrate to the student the value to laymen 
of a knowledge of parliamentary procedure. 
The primary purpose of the film seems to be to 
show how a felt need for a state law becomes a 


slate statute. 
When one of the members of the Wisconsin 
legislature introduces his bill in the lower 


house at Madison, the process of legislation 
thus demonstrated reveals the importance of 
parliamentary procedure in state government. 
The viewer sees in action the rules by which 
laws are made. Although every state legisla- 
ure in the country (and even each house of 
Congress) has its own set of rules, all are re- 
lated and similar. 


As the film shows the various steps in 
lawmaking, the viewer can hear the word 
forms which accompany and accomplish (or 


prevent) the passage of a new law. This pro- 
cess should provide incentive to further study 
of parliamentary procedure by students who 
aspire to the leadership of groups which uti- 
lize it. 

The law whose passage the viewer sees is 
one which would punish anyone who starts 
forest fires by violating the state fire-safety 
laws. There is a rather rapid exposition of 
Wisconsin’s background and history. (Forests 
originally covered eighty-four per cent of the 
slate.) Many of the transitions from past to 
present and back to the past are abrupt, and 
contemporary automobiles and trucks seem to 
appear with the fires of earlier days. “State 
Representative Smith” translates the need for 
fire protection into a bill, making the viewer 
aware of the functions of the state Legislature 
Reference Bureau, whose officials specialize in 
helping to word a bill to avoid conflict with ex- 
isting laws and to avoid unconstitutional word- 
ing. The film then shows the referral of the 
bill to a standing Committee on Conservation. 
The viewer sees lobbyists at work, and the 


ways in which interested groups can make 
known their support of or opposition to a bill. 
(The citizen who speaks against the bill at the 
public hearing seems to be the only “planted” 
participant in the film.) The camera and mi- 
crophone follow the bill through its three read- 
ings, its placement on the calendar, and the 
mechanical yote counter’s recording the vote 
of the lower house. Next the viewer sees 
and hears similar passage in the state Senate 
(by roll call), and the governor’s eventual 
signing of the bill. (The only step the film does 
not make clear is the possible referral of the 
motion to a Conference Committee in case the 
Senate had voted to change the wording of the 
bill as the House had passed it. The film does 
show the defeat in the House of a motion to 
postpone indefinitely.) 

The film does not purport to constitute. a 
course in parliamentary procedure, but it can 
create interest in its study. It is a good visual 
aid for teaching state government, but in this 
context it may create a greater incentive for 
further study of parliamentary procedure. The 
introduction to the film is sketchy and the 
succeeding sequence is not smooth, but the 
setting makes it authentic. The film fulfills the 
promise implicit in its title. Whether it would 
be useful in a college or adult-education course 
in parliamentary procedure would depend on 
the backgrounds of the members. 

PauL A. CARMACK, 
The Ohio State University 


THE CONGRESS. 
pany, Inc., 1949. 
10 minutes. 


McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
Sound. Black and white. 
Sale: $40.00. 


This film gives the viewer a general idea of 
the workings of the Congress of the United 
States. We see “Congressman Babcock” re- 
ceiving a group of citizens on the sun porch of 
his home, on the local television station with 
a panel of hometown citizens (including a 
professor of political science and the editor of 
the local newspaper), and at work as a Repre- 
sentative in Washington. ‘These varying situ- 
ations are the medium for presenting two 
points: (1) the importance of public opinion 
(or, in other words, that Congress’ work begins 
with the people) and (2) the operation of 
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legislative procedure, with Babcock’s obtaining 
a Federal appropriation for a _ flood-control 
project in his district as an example. 

The story of the film is without stuffiness. 
There are occasional “homey” touches, and 
even a hint of the cynicism which some people 
feel concerning politicians. The continuity is 
good, and transitions from sequences in which 
people speak to those which a narrator relates 
are smooth and unobtrusive. 

However, I wish that the producer had uti- 
lized the time he devotes to Babcock’s activities 
for re-election to show more of the details of 
legislative action, for example, details of com- 
mittee conferences and hearings, and the fac- 
tor of party alignment and support as it re- 
lates to legislative procedure 

The film is suitable for adult groups, as well 
as for junior and senior high school classes. 

VERNON E. RANK, 
State University Teachers College, 
Oswego, New York 


PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE. National 
Film Board of Canada, 1955. Sound. Black 
and white. 22 minutes. Sale: $80,000. Rental: 
$5:00. 


The instructor’s direction, “Start the meet- 
ing!” brings the remonstrance from actors in a 
meeting hall that they need rules for proce- 
dure. Further discussion reveals that they dis- 
agree concerning which problem they should 
consider first. In this way, the introduction to 
this film illustrates the need for a knowledge 
of the rules of parliamentary procedure. 

A chairman and a secretary come forward to 
work with a dozen other actors in portraying 
making motions, amending them, and closing 
discussion of them. The instructor interrupts 
freely to direct the business of the meeting. 
Other points of procedure which the film il- 
lustrates are those of order, information, and 
inquiry. There is an enactment of an appeal 
from the decision of the chair. Notable omis- 
sions from consideration are the order of 
business and the precedence of motions. 

The audience loses some words as the actors 
turn away from microphone and lens. Should 
the teacher forewarn his students that these 
are unimportant words? One might also criti- 
cize the backgrounds, which are distracting. 
There is resistance to some of the instructor’s 
ideas. - (I might note that the comments the 
actors make in carrying out procedure are such 
as to provoke resistance.) That one addresses 
the chairman of a labor union as “Brother 
Chairman” is an unusual insight. 


The maturity and variety of appearances of 
the actors may add interest for an adult class 
for which this film is especially suitable. Hoy. 
ever, it would probably also be of value to a 
senior high school class in speech. 

R. STANLEY RUTHERFORD, 
State University Teachers College, 
Geneseo, New York 


FILMSTRIP 


PARLIAMENTARY RULES OF ORDER. Uni- 
versity of Michigan Audio-Visual Center, 
1954. 59 frames (with captions). Sale: $3.00, 
Rental: $1.00. 


This 35mm. filmstrip presents standard in- 
formation concerning parliamentary procedure 
in a straightforward manner. The main areas 
(in order of their presentation) are the need 
for rules of order, the functions of officers and 
members, the history of rules of order, the pro- 
cedural steps in a meeting, making a motion 
(including putting a question), other actions 
on a motion (amendment, referral, postpone- 
ment, and withdrawal), and the rights and 
duties of the members and officers. The final 
review frames, called “Parade of Motions,” are 
particularly succinct, instructive, and clearly or- 
ganized. Pictorially, the strip is dignified; the 
pedagogical points are readily perceptible. 

The producers describe this as “A cartoon 
filmstrip based on Fred G. Stevenson's Pocket 
Primer of Parliamentary Procedure (Houghton 
Mifflin Company).” Its most effective use would 
be with the book from which it originated. 
Indeed, most of the information it contains 
(along with pictorial representations) will not 
stand alone, but requires the accompaniment 
of a well-prepared commentary to be meaning: 
ful. 

Any qualified parliamentarian can prepare 
such a commentary; or the teacher can read 
the one in the brochure which accompanies the 
filmstrip; or he can order from the producer a 
tape recording on which a voice reads frame-by- 
frame notes. The commentary in the brochure 
sometimes flows smoothly and communicative- 
ly; sometimes, however, it becomes merely a 
formal statement, lacking both simplification 
and amplification. 

As I have suggested above, this filmstrip 
treats various aspects of parliamentary pro- 
cedure from the elementary to the _ highly 
technical. Because of this breadth of scope, 
the relative utility of the filmstrip will depend 
on both the instructor’s orientation and the 
viewers’ backgrounds. f{aypen K. CARRUTH, 


University of Michigan 
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Waldo Phelps, Editor 
Assisted by Ordean Ness 


ADDITIONS: NEW COURSES, CURRICULA, 
FACILITIES, AND FACULTY 

]. B. Ranney is the new Head of the Speech 
and Hearing Clinic and Director of Speech 
Therapy at Alabama Polytechnic Institute. 


The members of the Committee on the His- 
tory of American Public Address have compiled 
a bibliography of work in progress in that area. 
Those interested may receive copies of the bib- 
liography from the chairman, Professor Rob- 
ert G. Gunderson, Department of Speech, Ober- 
lin College, Oberlin, Ohio. 


At Cornell University new. Instructors in 
Speech are Janet R. Price, Alyce R. Ritti, and 
John Rothgeb. New Graduate Assistants in 
Speech and Theatre are J. Richard Chase, 
Frederick Congdon, William Curtiss, Ryland R. 
Hewitt, and Warren M. Troust. As chairman 
of the department, Carroll C. Arnold has suc- 
ceeded H. Darkes Albright, who retired on 
1 July. 


Paul Ried has joined the faculty of the De- 
partment of Speech at Denison University. 


Plans have been completed and approved for 
a’ new two-million-dollar speech arts building 
at Fresno State College. Scheduled for comple- 
tion in the fall of 1959, the building will in- 
clude radio and television studios, arena and 
proscenium theatres, and a clinic for speech 
therapy. 

Under a recent reorganization and expansion 
of the television program at Fresno, Edwin 
Lombard is serving as co-ordinator of television 
activities and services for the College, and Mer- 
lyn Burris is in charge of production and vo- 
cational training in radio and _ television. 

New faculty members include Bernard Stoll, 
Assistant Professor of Speech Correction and 
Audiology; Howard Holloday, Instructor in 
Forensics; Janet Loring, Instructor in Oral In- 
terpretation; and Gaylord Graham, Instructor 
in Technical Theatre. 


At Indiana University Eugene K. Bristow is 


a new Instructor in Speech; Richard K. Knaub 
is a new Lecturer in Speech. 


With the approval of preliminary plans, ar- 
chitects have begun work on the final plans 
for a new speech and music center at Kent 
State University. ‘he center will include two 
up-to-date theatres, complete facilities for ra- 
dio and television broadcasting, a speech cor- 
rection clinic, and additional facilities for 
training in all phases of speech. The building 
should be ready for occupancy within two or 
three years. 


New members of the faculty of the School 
of Speech at Kent State are Louis O. Erdmann 
and Thomas E. Lavrich on the theatre staff. 
Ann Palmer is an addition to the staff of the 
Division of Speech Pathology and Audiology. 


DeWitt Holland is the new Head of the De- 
partment of Speech at Louisiana College. 


New members of the speech faculty at Lou- 
isiana State University are Junius N, Hamb- 
lin, Jr., Technical Director of the University 
Theatre, and Jack McCullough, Instructor in 
Speech and Supervisor of the Players Guild. 
Mary Frances Hopkins, Faye Head, Willa 
Wendler, Betty Heard, Lillian Hall, Russell 
Everett, Charles A. Parker, Jerry Tarver, Jack 
Gravlee, Rolland V. Morvant, Lenore Evans, 
and Billy Dean Parsons are graduate teaching 
assistants. Gordon Duck, Patricia Edwins Hart- 
ridge, Olga Vaughn, Mary Lou Wellborn, Jo 
Nell Schroeder, Frances McMahen, Helen 
Wambach, and William E. Lockridge are grad- 
uate assistants in the speech clinic. Norman 
Heap is Assistant Technical Director of the 
University Theatre. 


At Michigan State University there have been 
three additions to the faculty of the Radio- 
Television-Film Area of the Department of 
Speech. Walter Emery is teaching courses in 
broadcasting Jaw and _ international broad- 
casting, and is in charge of the development 
of graduate study in broadcasting. Colby Lewis 
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is supervising studio training for television. 
A. Nicholas Vardac is teaching the new courses 
in the history, criticism, and evaluation of the 
film. 


Elnora Carrino, Associate in Speech Educa- 
tion with the New York State Department of 
Education, has completed “An Index of Audio- 
Visual Aids Useful in the Teaching of Speech,” 
a guide for classroom teachers. Under the head- 
ings, “Fundamentals of Speech,” “Speech Ac 
tivities,” and “Sources of Audio-Visual Ma- 
terials,’ the index lists films, filmstrips, disc 
and tape recordings, charts, and models. 


Twenty-two “talking book” machines en- 
courage activities in speech and drama at the 
New York State School for the Blind at Bata- 
via. The students in the class in acting use 
Marion Franklin’s Rehearsal, available in a 
Braille edition, as a textbook. 


John Sabol has joined the faculty of Ohio 
Northern University, teaching courses in rhet- 
oric and public address and coaching debate. 


Duane E. Tucker is a new Assistant Profes- 
sor of Speech at Oregon State College, where 
he succeeds the late Paul X. Knoll as an Asso- 
ciate Director of Forensics. Robert L. Phillips 
is another new staff member there. 


New Assistant Professors of Speech at Pur- 
due University are Hugh Winston Park and 
Betty Ann Wilson. James M. Newburger is a 
new Instructor in Speech. The new Graduate 
Assistants in Speech are Alvin Abelack, Jack 
Vincent Booch, William Keith Clark, Richard 
Scott Jackson, Fred William Lee, and Ralph 
Wayne Pace. Beverly Ann Broadbent, Jo Anne 
Kirmis, Marylin Pauley, and Ann Wallace are 
Graduate Clinical Assistants. 


Paul E. Cairns is a new Associate Professor 
of English at St. Cloud [Minnesota] State Col- 
lege, teaching courses in English and speech. 


New members of the faculty of the Depart- 
ment of Speech and Drama at San Jose State 
College include Paul Wilson Davee, Associate 
Professor of Drama; Kenneth Dorst, Assist- 
ant Professor of Drama; David H. Elliott, In- 
structor in Speech; and Lottie Fryer, Instructor 


in Speech. 


Audley Grossman will be in charge of dra- 
matic production at the Southeast Missouri 
State College during the current academic year. 


The Department of Speech and Dramatic 
Arts at Temple University is offering five new 
courses this year: Anatomy and Physiology of 
Speech and Hearing, Neurological Speech Dis. 
orders, Clinical Procedures in Speech Cortec. 
tion [not a clinical practice course], Stage 
Lighting, and Costuming and Make-Up for the 
Stage. The Department of Elementary Education 
at Temple is now requiring the course, Speech 
for the Teacher, of all its major students. The 
course includes basic work in voice and articu- 
lation and provides the prospective teacher 
with information concerning the development 
of speech in children and ways in which the 
classroom teacher can co-operate with the 
speech correctionist. 

New faculty members are Joan I. Haag and 
Janina Krantz, Instructors in Speech and Ther- 
apists and Supervisors in the Speech and Hear- 
ing Center, and John Borrielo, Instructor in 
Speech and Supervisor of Speech Therapy and 
Research in the program for mentally-retarded 
children at St. Christopher's Hospital for Chil- 
dren. Philip Rosenberg, Assistant Professor of 
Audiology in the Department of Otolaryn- 
gology of the Temple University Medical Cen- 
ter, is teaching courses in audiology and super- 
vising clinical practice in that area for stu- 
dents in the Department of Speech and Dra- 
matic Arts. New graduate assistants at Tem- 
ple are Lucilla Lauro, William Kushner, and 
O. G. Kaufhold in theatre; Edith Schmidt, 
Maurice Goldman, Fay Katz, and Etta Robbins 
in speech correction; and Edward Russell in 
general speech. 


New members of the faculty of the Depart- 
ment of Speech and Drama at Texas Christian 
University are David Matheny, Instructor in 
Speech and Director of Forensics; Henry Ham- 
mack, Director of Technical Theatre; and 
Harold Blackwelder, Graduate Fellow in Tech- 
nical Theatre. 


At the University of Colorado Barbara 
Schindler has accepted appointment as Special 
Administrator of the Bureau of Speech Serv- 
ice. New Instructors in Specch at Colorado are 
Virginia Covington and Ralph Webb. 


New members of the faculty of the Depart- 
ment of Speech at the University of Florida 
are Don Harrington (speech correction), Ger- 
ald Mohrmann (forensics), and John W. Kirk 
‘theatre). 


Arthur J. Fear and Dan F. Baker have 
joined the staff of the Department of S»:eech 
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and Drama at the University of Georgia. Tne 
former will aid in the development of courses 
in business and professional speech and assist 
with the forensics program; the latter will teach 
courses in theatre and speech and aid in the 
development of the television program by 
means of the television facilities in the new 
Center for Continuing Education. 


“Children with Cleft Palates,” a_ thirty- 
minute sound film in color, is now available 
(on either a purchase or a rental basis) from 
the Audio-Visual Center of the University of 
Michigan. Designed for both professional and 
lay audiences, the film presents a program for 
the development of speech in children born 
with oral clefts, and is particularly suitable 
for showing to parents of such children. 

The National Science Foundation has award- 
ed the University of Michigan a two-year grant 
of twenty-five thousand dollars for “Research 
Instrumentation for an Electrostatic Sound 
Spectrograph.” The staff of the Speech Re- 
search Laboratory will develop the instrument 
(which will utilize the recently-developed teach- 
nique of electrostatic recording) as a tool for 
research studies in speech and linguistics. 

After having been housed for many years 
in Angell Hall, the staff of the Department of 
Speech has moved into the -newly-renovated 
Frieze Building. This relocation makes pos- 
sible housing the whole staff in a single build- 
ing and provides improved facilities and new 
equipment. 


In June the University of Oklahoma Speech 
and Hearing Clinic moved into its new two- 
hundred-thousand-dollar building on the cam- 
pus of the University Medical Center in Okla- 
homa City. The School for Deaf Children now 
has completely new classrooms and equipment, 
and the six audiology-testing rooms have spe- 
cially-designed equipment. The Clinic has 
tripled the number of out-patients it is serv- 
ing, and has established new services for apha- 
sics and those with cleft palates. Dean Harris 
and Braxton Milburn have accepted appoint- 
ments as Clinical Audiologists; June Barber is 
a new teacher in the School for Deaf Children. 

New graduate assistants in the Department 
of Speech on the Norman campus are Dan 
Costley, Cedric Crink, Floyd Emmanuel, Rich- 
ard Krug, J. W. Patterson, Holt Spicer, Charles 
Tucker, and William Winchester. 


The Office of Vocational Rehabilitation of 
the U. §. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare has awarded a teaching and traineeship 


grant in speech and hearing therapy with 
handicapped adults to the Department of 
Speech of The University of Wisconsin. The 
grant will enable the University to establish a 
specialized graduate program in this area, and 
to offer traineeships to qualified graduate stu- 
dents. Stipends for these traineeships 
will be $2400, $2800, or $3400 per year, depend- 
ing on the student’s experience. 

New members of the faculty are Arnold E. 
Aronson, Assistant Professor of Speech and 
Arthur Dorlag, Lecturer in Speech. New teach- 
ing assistants are Ronald Allen, Don Burdick, 
Richard Carrington, Marion David, Howard 
Martin, Richard Mason, Shirley Mezvinsky, 
John Morrow, Kenneth Pollock, James Powell, 
Margaret Rainey, William Ristow, William 
Robertson, and Aian Stambusky. Charles 
Schmitt, Joel Cook, Robert Heise, William 
Dawson, Roger Gross, and Frieda Keener are 
new assistants in theatre. 


CONFERENCES, CONVENTIONS, FESTI- 
VALS, INSTITUTES, AND WORKSHOPS 

On g, 4, and 5 October the University of 
Oklahoma will again be host to the annual 
meetings of the Oklahoma Speech Association, 
and will entertain high school teachers and 
students of speech at its annual Speech and 
Drama Activities Conference on 1 and 2 No- 
vember. 


J. Harvie Williams, Director of the Alexan- 
der Hamilton Bicentennial Commission, has 
announced awards of Alexander Hamilton Bi- 
centennial Fellowships to the following dele- 
gates to the American Students Constitutional 
Convention in June: Craig Smith Bamberger, 
Jr., Selma, Alabama; Gordon Randolph Ches- 
ter, Boise, Idaho; James Madison Copeland, 
Jr., Ann Arbor, Michigan; Carlisle Henry Dick, 
Tucson, Arizona; Harlan Dean Hahn, Osage, 
lowa; John Joseph Kirby, Jr., Falls Church, 
Virginia; Dan E. McCall, Modesto, California; 
Michael George Marenchic, Perth Amboy, New 
Jersey; Karen Esther Ordahl, Springfield, Mis- 
souri; Shannon Harrison Ratliff, Sonora, Texas; 
Allen Richard Rule, Columbus, Ohio; Samuel 
J. Stegman, Peru, Indiana; and Hastings Wy- 
man, Jr., Aiken, South Carolina. 


From 22 July to 3 August the University of 
Oklahoma sponsored its annual Summer In- 
stitute in Speech and Drama for high school 
students. More than sixty students from Texas 
and Oklahoma attended. Forty-two students 
participated in the beginning and advanced di- 
visions of the debate tournament. 
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Laryngectomees, speech therapists, laryn- 
gologists, psychologists, social workers, and pa- 
trons of the American Cancer Society attend- 
ed the Conference on the Rehabilitation of the 
Laryngectomee at Allerton Park, the country 
meeting lodge of the University of Illinois, on 
19 and 20 July. The Division of University Ex- 
tension sponsored the Conference, which the 
Speech Clinic, in co-operation with the Illinois 
Division of the American Cancer Society, con- 
ducted. Severina E. Nelson was chairman of 
the Conference, assisted by Karl R. Wallace, 
Ida Levinson, and Naomi Hunter 

rhe meeting was unusual because laryn- 
gcctomees attended all the sessions and on the 
last afternoon pariiupated in a demonstration 
of speech therapy under the leadership of Na- 
omi Hunter (Speech Clinic, University of Il- 
linois), Eleanor Swanson (St. Paul Rehabilita- 
tion Center), and William Waldrop (St. Luke's 
Hospital). 

Highlights of the meeting included speeches 
on surgical rehabilitation by Nathaniel Levin 
(University of Miami Medical School) and 
Paul Holinger (University of Illinois Medical 
School). The American Cancer Society sent 
its crusading Executive Secretary of the Inter- 
national Association of Laryngectomees, FEd- 
ward Tuescher of Detroit, Michigan, to relate 
the astonishing growth in the number of these 
chapters which are so important to those who 
have undergone surgical removal of the larynx. 
In addition, the hundred members of the Con- 
ference were delighted to hear Walter Herold, 
President of the Lost Chord Club of St. Paul, 
Minnesota, speak at the Friday dinner meeting 
as a _ thoroughly-rehabilitated laryngectomee 
and Mrs. Levin relate her experience with this 
vocal dysfunction over the last ten years. 


Over forty students, representing seventeen 
States, attended the four-week High School 
Speech Institute at the University of Colorado 
this past summer. Barbara Schindler served as 
Acting Director of the Institute. Ernest Pech 
was in charge of the dramatics division, and 
Rex Robinson directed the forensics program. 


On it and 12 July the Department of 
Speech of the University of Michigan spon- 
sored its Summer Speech Conference. The pro- 
grams and question periods covered all phases 
of speech activities. Speakers at the conference 
included many officers of state, regional, and 
national speech associations. 

Thirty-four tepresemtatives of business or- 
ganizations attended the Sixth Annual Confer- 
ence on Speech Communication in Business 


and Industry on the campus of the University of 
Michigan on 17, 18, and 1g June. Luncheon 
speakers were Leroy Lewis, National Education 
Director, American Institute of Banking; Fred 
H. McIntire, Assistant to the President, Ameri- 
can Louisiana Pipe Line Company; and C, 
Carney Smith, General Manager, Mutual Bene. 
fit Life Insurance Company. 


William P. Dorné directed the Exceptional 
Child Conference Workshop which the School 
of Education of the Alabama Polytechnic In- 
stitute sponsored on 25 and 26 June. A fea- 


ture of the Conference was the Hertzfeld Lec- 


ture by Stan Ainsworth on 25 June. 


One hundred ten members of the junior 
classes of fifty-four Louisiana high schools at- 
tended the speech section of the annual High 
School Leadership Conference on the cam- 
pus of Louisiana State University during June. 
The students, chosen for their potential lead- 
ership, studied conference speaking, oral in- 
terpretation, radio speaking, and dramatics 
in short courses especially designed to aid 
them in directing the activities of their classes 
during their senior year in high school. 


On g and 10 May the Department of Speech 
of the University of Washington was host to 
the Speech Festival of the Washington Associ- 
ation of Community Junior Colleges. Events 
included debate, extemporaneous speaking, in- 
terpretative reading, and oratory. 


The New York State Department of Educa- 
tion last year inaugurated a series of one-day 
workshops for all teachers and administrators 
in a supervisory area. The theme of the first 
workshop, at Unadilla, was “The Role of Speech 
in Today’s School.” Members of departments 
of speech in colleges in the area presented lec- 
ture-demonstrations, served as chairmen for 
discussion groups, and prepared displays of 
useful instructional materials in speech. 

Orange County Community College at Mid- 
dletown sponsored an Oral Reading Festival 
in which students from fifteen high schools 
participated. 


The Forensic Society of Port Jefferson High 
School offered a preview of the national nom- 
inating conventions, attracting participants 
from eighteen high schools. Keynote addresses, 
nominating speeches, campaign talks, and plat- 
form committee meetings provided opportuni- 
ties for practicing speech skills. 
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ON THE STAGE AND 
| ON THE AIR 


| The Coal Bunker Arena Theatre (the for- 
| wer coal bin in Gorton High School, Yonkers, 
) New York) closed its eighth season and ninety- 
third performance in June. This year some of 
‘the proceeds from the theatre are helping to 
support a Navajo child in co-operation with 
the Save the Children Foundation. 


The playbill of the ninth summer season of 
/the Brown County Playhouse of Indiana Uni- 
versity included Personal Appearance, George 
Washington Slept Here, and Petticoat Fever. 
Libra Jan Cleveland, Nancy 
Kierspe, Susan Shaul, Judith Frank, William 
Jordan, John Staley, David Ferguson, Billy 


the resident company, received special merit 


| scholarships for their summer appearances. 


The 1957-1958 playbill of Kent State Univer- 
sity Theatre includes The Teahouse of the 
August Moon, 23-26 October; The Taming of 
the Shrew, 21-23 November; Liliom, 22-25 Jan- 
wary; The Blue Bird, 28 February and 1 
March; Hedda Gabler, 11-19 April; and Pic- 
nic, 30 April-3 May. 


Graduate students in speech at Louisiana 
State University presented a series of three 
reading hours during the past summer session. 
They co-ordinated their programs with the 
Louisiana Players Guild’s workshop plays to 
encourage attendance at and participation in 
both activities. 

The University Theatre’s major production 
was a program of three original plays by stu- 
dents of Claude M. Wise. The program was a 
part of the Summer Art Festival. 


Members of the staff of the New York State 
Department of Education have prepared a kin- 
escope, “The Classroom Teacher's Role in 
Identifying Speech Needs,” to help classroom 
teachers to identify those speech disorders need- 
ing referral for special therapy. Paul Boom- 
sliter, Head of the Speech Clinic at the New 
York State College for eachers at Albany, is 
the narrator, briefly explaining the physical, 


mental, emotional, and sociological tacters in- 
volved in articulatory faults, voice problems, 
disturbances of fluency, foreign accent, and 
speech disorders due to hearing loss. The 
kinescope includes shots of students participat- 
ing in everyday classroom speech situations. 
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The 1957 playbill of the State College Arena 
Summer Theatre at Atbany, New York, includ- 
ed The Play’s the Thing, 10-13 July; The Liv- 
ing Room, 18-20 July; and The Night of the 
Auk, a new play by Arch Oboler, 25-27 July 
and 1-3 August. 


The State System of Higher Education of 
Oregon has just initiated an inter-institutional 
television teaching project which links several 
institutions of higher education in the state. 
Courses in the history of the United States will 
originate at the University of Oregon, the 
course in elementary chemistry at Oregon State 
College, and a sequence of courses in education 
will make use of members of the faculties of 
the University of Oregon, Oregon State College, 
and the Oregon College of Education. Students 
in viewing rooms at the several institutions 
will take these courses by television, and re- 
search on the project will include considera- 
tion of acceptability, attitude, achievement, and 
feasibility of teaching by television. Willam- 
ette University is co-operating with the state 
schools in the project. 


Station KFJZ-TV has submitted Texas 
Christian University’s weekly television pro- 
gram, “Telerama,” as its entry in the Sylvania 
“Golden Television Award” contest. 

The Texas Christian University Little Thea- 
tre’s 1957-1958 playbill includes The Desper- 
ate Hours, The Fischbeck Tapestry, The House 
of Bernarda Alba, and The Teahouse of the 
August Moon.. The playbill of the Horned 
Frog-Community Summer Theatre on the cam- 
pus consisted of The Seven-Year Itch, The 
Chalk Garden, The Bad Seed, and Papa Is All. 


Street Scene, Venus Observed, The Caucasian 
Chalk Circle, and Misalliance make up the 
1957-1958 playbill at the University of Florida. 


During its Centennial Season the University 
Theatre of the University of Georgia will pre- 
sent A Streetcar Named Desire, Candida, 
Othello, The Circle, and “The Winners,” the 
plays receiving awards in the Thalian-Black- 
friars Annual Short Play Competition. 


On 1 May all students in radio courses at 
the University of Michigan presented a day of 
simulated broadcasting of radio programs of all 
types. Each semester this activity provides 
students with experience in programming, traf- 
fic operation, and production. 

For the third successive year, “Down Story- 
book Lane,” a program the Department of 
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Speech presents, received a First Award for 
Excellence “for helping the child develop 
sound judgment through skillful use of dra- 
matic fantasy” from the Ohio Institute for Ed- 
ucation by Radio-TV. 

The 1957 summer playbill at the University 
of Michigan consisted of Charley’s Aunt, The 
School for Wives, The Desperate Hours, The 
Circle of Chalk, and The Bartered Bride. 


The Readers Workshop of the University of 
Washington, under the direction of Wilma 
Grimes with the assistance of William Peters, 
presented Chaucer's “The Wife of Bath’s Tale” 
and “The Pardoner’s Tale’’ on 10 March, Euri- 
pides’ “Ion” on 14 April, and Oscar Wilde's 
The Importance of Being Earnest on 19 May. 


The University of Wisconsin Players will 
present for their 1957-1958 season All’s Well 
that Ends Well, 29 October-2 November; Kis- 
met, 10-14 December; Heartbreak House, 4-8 
March; Sir John in Love, 24-29 March; and 
The Teahouse of the August Moon, 6-10 May. 


Utica College will extend its dramatic ac- 
tivities this year, resuming after an interval 
of three years its presentation of one-act plays 
to high school assemblies and other audiences 
in the area. 


PROMOTIONS 


At Cornell University: To assistant professor, 
John F. Wilson; to instructor, William I. Oliver 

At Denison University: To assistant profes- 
sor, William Hall. 

At Indiana University: To associate professor, 
Raymond G. Smith. 

At Louisiana State University: To associate 
professor, Clinton W. Bradford and Francine 
Merritt. 

At Oregon State College: To professor, E. S. 
Cortright; to associate professor, C. N. Harris; 
to assistant professor, W. F. McGrath. 

At San Jose State College: To professor, 
Marie B. Carr and Wallace Murray; to associate 
professor, Theodore J. Balgooyen. 

At Temple University: To assistant professor, 
Parke G. Burgess. 

At The University of Wisconsin: To assistant 
professor, James Cleary and Jerry C. Me- 
Neely. 


PERSONALS 
Fran Averett has returned to her graduate 
study and teaching at the University of Wash- 


ington after spending a year in Loudon as a 
Fulbright scholar. 


Dorothy Bell was on the staff of the Univer. 
sity of Denver’s Hearing Clinic during the past 
summer. 

On g May Jack E. Bender addressed the Uni- 
versity of Michigan Conference on Adult Edu- 
cation on the “Popular Arts in America.” 

Don F. Blakely is on leave of absence this 
year to study for his doctorate at Columbia 
University. 

Waldo W. Braden is on sabbatical leave 
this semester. Although he will conduct his 
research in England, he and his family will 
visit several countries on the Continent before 
their return to Baton Rouge in February. 

Prudence L. Brown served as the chairman 
of the sectional meeting on “Speech Correction- 
ist-Parent: A Co-operative Enterprise” at the 
Spring Workshop of the Michigan Speech and 
Hearing Association on 18 May. 

Parke G. Burgess is teaching special courses 
for the Philadelphia Electric Company and the 
Philadelphia Psychiatric Institute this year. 

James Carrell taught at Stanford University 
during the 1957 summer session. 

Hayden K. Carruth has completed a_ 1956- 
1957 survey of curricular speech education in 
Michigan high schools for the Michigan 
Speech Association. 

Herman Cohen was a Visiting Professor of 
Speech at the State University of Iowa during 
the 1957 summer session. 

William C. Craig is on leave this semester, 
serving as a Visiting Lecturer in Religious 
Drama at Union Theological Seminary. Dur 
ing his absence from the College of Wooster, 
J. Garber Drushal is Acting Chairman of the 
Department of Speech. 

Jonathan Curvin has received the first Ful- 
bright scholarship awarded for study of the 
theatre in Finland. 

Edith E. Dabney toured art and music cen- 
ters on the Continent during the past sum- 
mer. 

E. J. Dennis, Jr. served as designer for Play- 
house-in-the-Park, a summer theatre which the 
Department of Recreation of the city of Phil- 
adelphia sponsors. 

Seth A. Fessenden is serving Toastmasters 
International as a Research Consultant during 
his leave of absence from Montana State Uni- 
versity. 

Gary W. Gaiser has returned to Indiana 
University after a semester's leave. While in 
Europe he was a visiting professor at the Uni- 
versity of Bristol and collected theatre materials 
and attended theatre conferences and festivals 
on the Continent. 

Joseph G. Green and Arthur Moore were 
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gaduate assistants in theatre at Indiana Uni- 
yersity last summer. William F. Rintelmann, 
judrey L. Savoye, and Sharon J. Williams 
were graduate assistants in the speech clinic. 
Robert G. Gunderson discussed “Reading 
Lincoln's Mail” at a University of Michigan 
Speech Assembly on 23 July. 

Earl R. Harlan was a member of the cast of 


/jast summer’s production of Unto These Hills. 


Sara S. Hawk spent several weeks in the 
eastern states this past summer. She adminis- 
red mental tests at the Davison School of 


| Speech Correction in Atlanta, and also ad- 


dressed the section on multiple handicaps of 
the convention of American Instructors of the 
Deaf. At the University of Pittsburgh she 
lectured on the moto-kinaesthetic method of 


speech therapy. 


Gordon F. Hostettler is teaching two 
courses in public speaking for the Cheltenham 
Township Adult School. 

On 16 May Wendell Johnson lectured to 
students and faculty of Oregon State College 
at four different meetings on the campus. On 
20 May he addressed the principals of the ele- 


| mentary schools and the consultants in curricu- 


lum and guidance of the Seattle Public Schools. 
In the afternoon he was guest at a coffee hour 
and seminar which the Seattle speech and hear- 
ing therapists sponsored. In the evening he 
spoke on “Stuttering: Solo, Duet, or Chorus” 
on the campus of the University of Washing- 
ton, 

The Alumni Club of University College of 
Tulane University awarded its 1957 Citation 
to Jeannette K. Laguaite for her work in 
establishing and developing the program in 
speech pathology the medical, graduate, 
and undergraduate colleges of Tulane Uni- 
versity. 


in 


On 5 October Charles Layton was the guest 
of the Ohio Speech Association at its an- 
nual luncheon at the Deshler-Hilton Hotel. 
He addressed the members on fifty years of 
teaching speech in Ohio, In June of next year 
he will retire from Muskingum College. 

In June of this year Pressley McCoy con- 


ducted the Danforth Workshop at Sarah 
Lawrence College. 
Kenneth Maxwell is the new Chairman of 


the Committee on International Relations of 
the World Council of Churches. 

D. E. Morley has returned to the Speech 
Clinic at the University of Michigan after a 


| year in Norway on a Fulbright award. His 


headquarters were at the Norway State Hos- 
pital in Oslo. During his year abroad he de- 
livered four lectures in Bergen, “Stammering,” 
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“The Children who Cannot Talk,” “The Use 
of Mechanical Instruments in the Investiga- 
tion of Speech Difficulties and Therapy,” and 
“Speech Therapy and the Therapist in the 
United States.” 

Katherine Moore Norton is on leave of ab- 
sence from Kent State University during the 
current academic year. 

L. LaMont Okey presented “Serried Crackers 
and Uneeda Biscuits,” a program of readings, 
at the Conference of Education of the Ex- 
tension Division of the University of Michigan 
on 9 May, “They Said it Well,” at Bethel Col- 
lege on 10 May; “A Noble Article” at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan Speech Assembly on 22 
May; and “For Time to Keep” at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan Speech Assembly on 6 August. 

During the past summer James E. Popovich 
taught a course in speech for the elementary 
classroom teacher at Tufts College. 

Horace G. Rahskopf is on leave from his 
duties as Executive Officer of the Department 
of Speech at the University of Washington to 
serve as a Visiting Lecturer in the European 
Division of the Overseas Program of the Uni- 
versity of Maryland. During his absence, 
James Carrell is Acting Executive Officer and 
Thomas Nilsen is Acting Secretary of the 
Department of Speech. 

Paul E. Randall was on sabbatical leave 
during the preceding spring semester. He 
toured the country surveying the architec- 
ture of educational theatres and various pro- 
grams in educational dramatics. This year 
he is teaching a course in advanced acting in 
the Abington Township [Pennsylvania] Adult 
School. 

W. Charles Redding last summer served as 
an Industrial Communications Consultant to 
the Convair Division of the General Dynamics 
Corporation, 

Donald B. Rice was a visiting instructor in 
the Speech Clinic at Indiana University dur- 
ing the past summer session. 

Horace Robinson has returned to his duties 
at the University of Oregon after having 
served last year as a visiting professor at the 
University of California at Los Angeles. 

Two visiting high school teachers of speech 
were on the staff of the Ninth Annual High 
School Speech Institute at Michigan State Uni- 
versity last summer. They were Juanita Jane 
Rucker of New Castle [Indiana] High School 
and Clarence Murphy of T. L. Handy High 
School, Bay City, Michigan. 

William M. Sattler is on sabbatical leave 
during the first semester, engaged in research 
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and writing on the choice of language of 
speakers in discussion situations. 

Ralph N. Schmidt and Abe Judson collab- 
orated this summer in an experiment to mea- 
sure the influence which speaking for or 
against a proposition has on the speaker's 
previously-determined opinion on the issue. 
The results of their study will soon be avail- 
able. 

Henrietta L. Schotland is on leave from 
Temple University to study for the doctorate 
at Northwestern University. 

During the summer session Claude L. Shaver 
and Mrs. Shaver studied linguistics et the 
University of Michigan. 

Dorothy Sherman was a Visiting Professor 
of Speech at the University of Washington 
during the 1957 summer session. 

Clarence T. Simon is a Visiting Professor of 
Speech at the University of Washington while 
Horace G. Rahskopf is on leave of absence. 

Edward Stasheff addressed the Music Edu- 
cation Conference at the University of Mich- 
igan on 22 July on “The Use of Television in 
Music Education.” During this school year 
and next summer he will be on leave of ab- 
sence to serve as Program Associate at the 


Educational Television and Radio Center jp 
Ann Arbor. 

David B. Strother has returned to the Uni- 
versity of Georgia after spending two years 
studying at the University of Illinois on a 
Sarah H. Moss Fellowship. 

Andrew T. Weaver was a visiting lecturer 
at the Twenty-Third Annual Conference on 
Speech Education at Louisiana State University 
from 11 through 18 June. 

Ronald W. Wendahl studied at Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology under a research 
grant last summer. 

Earl W. Wiley, who recently retired after 
having taught at The Ohio State University 
since 1915, will be Visiting Professor of Speech 
at the College of Wooster this semester. 

John W. Wright is on sabbatical leave this 
semester to study British methods of producing 
Shakespearian plays. 

John Wray Young delivered the annual 
drama lecture at the Summer Art Festival at 
Louisiana State University. His topic was 
“The Real American Theatre.” 

After two years of military leave, William 
H. Zucchero has returned to his teaching and 
directing duties at Kent State University. 
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Montgomery. 200. 

In Defense of Explanatory Speeches. Thomas 
M. Sawyer, Jr. 196. 

Influence of Problem-Solving Panel Forums 
on Learning High School Civics, The. 
Waldo Phelps and Milton Dobkin. 126. 

Listening Course for High School Seniors, A. 
Ralph Renwick, Jr. 59. 

Meeting Specific Speech Needs in the Public 
Schools: The Speech Program in a Teach- 
ers College. Ellen Kauffman. 36. 

Meeting the Speeh Needs of the Child with a 
Cleft Palate. Mary E. Peebles. 325. 

More than we Can Teach. Karl R. Wallace. 


95- 
Negative Counterplan, The. Roger E. Neber- 
gall. 217. 


New Frontier for Educational Theatre, A 
Virgil L. Baker. 224. 

On Defining Communication. Thomas R. Nil 
sen. 10. 

Oral Communication in Elementary School 
Living. Mardel Ogilvie. 43. 

Oral English for Foreign Students. Jean C. 
Ervin. 112. 

Patterns for Film Study. Jack C. Ellis. 250. 

Phonetic Approach to Choral Reading. Evelyn 
H. Seedorf. 117. 

Power of an Air Wave, The. Wildon Stirtz. 
63. 

Problem-Solving Discussion in High School 
Civics. Waldo Phelps and Milton Dobkin. 
305- 
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gandinavian Dialect in American Speech, The. 
Thomas L. Dahle. 247. 

cial Project for Young Adults with Hearing 
Problems, A. Norma T. Hopkinson. 319. 

speech Contest, The: Medium of Public Re- 
lations. Donald C. Blanding. 193. 

speech Education in New Jersey: A Statewide 
Survey. Arthur A. Eisenstadt and Ruth 
G. Arnold. 188. 

speech in Amarillo High School. Oretha J. 
Whitworth. 285. 

speech in Battle Lake High School. Vivian L. 
Ramberg. 290. 

Speech in Messick High School. Freda Kenner. 
298. 

Speech through Correlation. Rowena H. 
Roberts. 292. 

Study of Phonetics in American Colleges and 
Universities, The. Arthur J. Bronstein. 
237. 

Teaching Impromptu Speaking. Fred Dowling. 

Teaching Listening in the Fundamentals 
Course. Doris Niles. goo. 

Teaching Speech in a Liberal Arts Program 
for Young Executives. Victor M. Powell. 


2. 

Teaching the Art of Conversation. Kraid I. 
Ashbaugh. 109. 

Televised Forensics. Wayne E. Brockriede and 
David B. Strother. go. 

Tournaments: For Better or Worse? Grace 
Walsh. 65. 

Training the Speaker: Deductive Logic. Wil- 
liam S. Howell. 106. 

What Can Courses in Radio and Television 
Writing Accomplish? Edgar E.. Willis. 55. 

What the Seminaries Expect of Undergraduate 
Speech Departments. Charles E. Weniger. 


103. 
REVIEWS 
Books 


Alphabetics as a Science. Walter C. Durfee. 
Rev. by Robert W. Albright. 345. 

American Public Addresses, 1740-1952. A. 
Craig Baird. Rev. by George V. Bohman. 
71. 

Aristotle: Rhetoric, An Abstract of Principles 
of Public Speaking. Pat M. Ryan. Rev. by 
Dale D. Drum. 347. 

Art of Interpretative Speech, The: Principles 
and Practices of Effective Reading (4th 
ed.). Charles H. Woolbert and Severina E. 
Nelson. Rev. by L. LaMont Okey. 75. 

Basic Principles of Parliamentary Law and 
Protocol. Marguerite Grumme. Rev. by 
Wayne E. Brockriede. 341. 

Basic Public Speaking. Paul L. Soper. Rev. by 
James N. Holm. 73. 

Burden of the Lord, The. Tan Macpherson. 
Rev. by Charles A. McGlon. 154. 

Communication: Handling Ideas Effectively. 
Roy I. Johnson, Marie Schalekamp, and 
Lloyd A. Garrison. Rev. by Carl A. Dal- 
linger. 260. 

Communicative Reading. Otis J. Aggertt and 
Elbert R. Bowen. Rev. by Eugene Bahn. 
338. 


Discussion. William §$. Howell and Donald K. 
Smith. Rev. by Donald H. Ecroyd. 155. 
Drill Manual for Improving Speech, A. (rev. 
ed.). William Norwood Brigance and 
Florence M. Henderson, Rev. by David 

B. Strother. 158. 

Educational Competition: The Story of the 
University Inter-scholastic League of Texas. 
Roy Bedichek. Rev. by Thorrel B. Fest. 
48. 

Effective Speaking in Business. Alfred D. Hus- 
ton and Robert A. Sandberg. Rev. by 
Earnest Brandenburg. 72. 

Form and Idea in Modern Theatre. John Gass- 
ner. Rev. by Bedford Thurman. 77. 
Fundamentals of Communication: An Inte- 
grated Approach. Wayne N. Thompson. 

Rev. by Robert Haakenson. 345. 

Great Christian Plays. Theodore MacLean 
Switz and Robert A. Johnston, eds. Rev. 
by Ruth A. Damon. 339. 

Guide to American English. L. M. Myers. Rev. 
by Eleanor McCann. 74. 

Handbook of Speech Improvement. Charles 
Kenneth Thomas. Rev. by John R. Mont- 
gomery. 75. 

Helping the Bible Speak: How to Read the 
Bible Aloud More Effectively. Johnnye 
Akin, Seth A. Fessenden, P. Merville Lar- 
son, and Albert N. Williams. Rev. by Fred 
J. Barton. 76. 

How to Preach to People’s Needs. Edgar N. 
Jackson. Rev. by Charles A. McGlon. 154. 

Language Arts in the Catholic Elementary 
School. Sister Mary Ramon Langdon, ed. 
Rev. by Sister Immaculata. 339 

Life and Language in the Old Testament. 

Mary Ellen Chase. Rev. by Charles A. Mc- 
Glon. 154. 

Logic and Rhetoric in England, 1500-1700. Wil- 
bur Samuel Howell. Rev. by Marie Hoch- 
muth. 257. 

Manual for Beginning Debating, A. Douglas 
R. Sherman. Rev. by Robert C. Jeffrey. 


156. 
Man who Would Preach, The. Robert E. 
Keighton. Rev. by Charles A. McGlon. 


154. 
Modern Drama for Analysis (rev. ed.). Paul M. 
Cubeta. Rev. by T. M. H. Blair. 158. 
Official Handbook of the Oklahoma High 
School Speech League. James Robinson, 
ed. Rev. by Robert C. Jeffrey. 156. 

Oral Communication. Paul Dickerson Brandes, 
Rev. by Donald C. Kleckner. 261. 

Oresteia by Aschylus, The: An Acting Ver- 
sion, Robert A. Johnston. Rev. by Harry 
G. Wright. 157. 

Origins and Prehistory of Language, The. G. 
Révész. Rev. by Robert W. Albright. 345. 

Practical American English for Students from 
Other Lands, Book I. Herbert Shueler and 
Harold Lenz. Rev. by A. T. Cordray. 74. 

Practical Speech. H. Keith Slothower, Rev. by 
Donald C. Kleckner. 261. 

Principles and Practice of Preaching. llion T. 
Jones. Rev. by Charles A. McGlon. 154. 
Principles of Theatre Art. H. D. Albright. 

Rev. by Earle E. Curtis. 156. 
Problems and Principles: Studies in the Teach- 
of English as a Second Language. David 
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Abercrombie. Rev. by Jean Praninskas 
and Lee S. Hultzén. 341. 

Public Speaking for College Students (3d ed.). 
Lionel Crocker. Rev. by Donald E. Hor- 
ace. 262. 

Representative American Speeches: 1955-1956. 
A. Craig Baird, ed. Rev. by Eugene E. 
White. 348. 

Road to Persuasion, The. William 
Rev. by A. L. Thurman, Jr. 350. 

Selected Speech Topics. Wolfred A. Dahl- 
berg. Rev. by Robert C. Jeffrey. 155. 

Slow to Talk: A Guide for Teachers and Par- 
ents of Children with Delayed Language 
Development. Jane Beasley. Rev. by Ar- 
thur L. Kaltenborn. 343. 

Speak for Yourself: Essentials of Reading 
Aloud and Speaking (rev. ed.). Jessica 
Somers Driver. Rev. by Ray Irwin. 337. 

Speaking and_ Listening. Andrew Thomas 
Weaver, Gladys Louise Borchers, and Don- 
ald Kliese Smith. 259. 

Speaking Before an Audience. Richard Dennis 
Teall Hollister. Rev. by John T. Rickey. 
261. 

Speech Disorders: Principles and Practices of 
Therapy. Mildred F. Berry and Jon Eisen- 
son. Rev. by Claude E. Kantner. 342. 

Speech for You. Charles Masten and George 
R. R. Pflaum. Rev. by Freda Kenner. 72. 

Speech Handicapped School Children (rev. 
ed.). Wendell Johnson, Spencer F. Brown, 
James F. Curtis, Clarence W. Edney, and 
Jacqueline Keaster. Rev. by Charlotte G. 
Wells. 344. 

Speech: Idea and Delivery. Charles W. Lomas 


Muehl. 


and Ralph Richardson. Rev. by H. L. 
Ewbank, Jr. 347. 
Studies in Communication. A. J. Ayer and 


others. Rev. by A. L. Thurman, Jr. 258. 

Teaching Language Arts in the Elementary 
School: A Functional Creative Approach. 
Ethel L. Hatchett and Donald H. Hughes. 
Rev. by Jean C. Ervin. 340. 


Teaching Speech (2d ed.). Loren Reid. Rev. 
by Hayden K. Carruth. 337. 

Television and Radio: An Introduction (2d 
ed.). Giraud Chester and Garnett R. Gar- 
rison. Rev. by Robert H. Stewart. 159. 

They who Preach. John Malcus Ellison. Rev. 


by Charles A. McGlon. 154. 

Voice and Speech Handbook. Louis Levy, Ed- 
ward W. Mammen, and Robert Sonkin. 
Rev. by David B. Strother. 158. 

Your Tape Recorder. Robert and Mary B. 
Marshall. Rev. by R. S. Brubaker. 78. 


Discs 
Master Recordings in English Literature. Rev. 
by Dan Scully. 165. 
Sing and Say. J. J. Thompson. Rev. by John 
W. Crawford. 165. 


FILMS 
Congress, The. Rev. by Vernon E. Rank. 353. 
Does it Matter what You Think? Rev. by How- 
ard Hill, Jr. 166. 

Do You Know How to Make a Statement of 
Fact? Rev. by Kenneth D. Bryson. 83. 
Group Discussion. Rev. by Jon Hopkins. 270. 
How to Judge Authorities. Rev. by J. Robert 

Emmel. 166. 


THE SPEECH TEACHER 


How to Judge Facis. Rev. by John K. Bril. 
hart. 167. 
What is General Semantics? Rev. by 
Thurston M. Reeves. 83. : 
Listening Eyes. Rev. by Jeannette M. Allman, 
269. 

Making Yourself Understood. Rev. by Joseph 
Conaway. 167. 

Man Who Knows it All, The. Rev. by Carl A 
Dallinger. 85. 

On the Difference Between Words and Things, 
Rev. by Jon Hopkins. 84. 

Parliamentary Procedure. Rev. by R. Stanley 
Rutherford. 354. 

Speech: Planning Your Talk. Rev. by Mildred 
Hofacker. 269. 

State Legislature. Rev. by 


Just 


Paul A. Carmack. 


353- 
We Speak Again. Rev. by Jeannette M. All- 


man, 269. 
What is a Good Observer? Rev. by Janet G. 
Smith. 84. 


Why do People Misunderstand Each Other 
Rev. by Thomas R. McManus. 84. 

Why Study Speech? Rev. by J. Glenn Ross. 
270. 

You Can Hear Again. Rey. by Jeannette M. 
Allman. 269. 


FILMSTRIP 
Parliamentary Rules of Order. Rev. by Hayden 
K. Carruth. 354. 


THE FORUM 


Alexander Hamilton Commemorative Scholar- 
ships, The. Bower Aly. 68. 
Amendments to the By-Laws. 148. 


Amendments to the Constitution. 147. 

American Students Constitutional Convention, 
The. Joyce McKee. 254. 

Budgets. 150. 

Budgets of SAA, 1957-1959. 334. 

Committee for Assistance to Foreign Univer- 


sities, The. 335. 

Committees for 1957. 146. 

Contests and Tournaments. Dale D. Drum. 70. 

Correction. Robert L. Wilhoit. 153. 

Debating Both Sides. Richard Murphy. 255. 
Donald K. Smith. 336. 

Excerpts from the Minutes of the Administra- 
tive Council. 329. 

Excerpts from the Minutes of 
Meeting. 29 December, 
August, 1957. 331. 

Excerpts from the Minutes of the Executive 
Council. 143. 

Excerpts from the Minutes of the First Meet- 
ing of the Legislative Assembly. 332. 

New Staff, The. 334. 

Officers of Interest Groups Elected at 1956 Con- 
vention at Chicago. 149. 

Provisions Governing Nomination 
tion. 152. 

Report of the Committee on Committees. 333. 

Report of the Nominating Committee. 151. 

Report on Election of 1957 Nominating Com- 
mittee. 146. 

Report on the SAA Placement Service. 151. 

Summary of the Minutes of the Meetings of 
the Legislative Assembly, 26 December, 
1956. 145. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 


SCHOOL OF SPEECH 


Examples of Advanced 
Programs of Study Now Underway 


52% graduate quarter hours without thesis 
45 graduate quarter hours with thesis 


For the Master of Arts Degree: 


Major Concentrations Cognate Areas 
Discussion and Public Address Communication Methodology 
Speech and Hearing Disorders Psychology 


Communication Methodology 


Theatre Arts 


Oral Interpretation 


Radio and TV 


For the Doctor of Philosophy Degree 


Majors Minors Cognate Areas 
Public Address and Speech Communication 
Discussion Pathology. Methodology 
Speech Pathology Communication Psychology and 
Oral 
Theatre Arts Interpretation Social Science 
Communication 
Media English Literature 
Communication 
Mass Media Methodology....................English Literature 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN SPEECH CONFERENCE 
27th Annual General and College Meeting, February 6, 7 and 8 
27th Annual High School Meeting, February 14 and 15 
1958 SUMMER SESSION 


6th Workshop for Directors of Forensics—June 23-July 25 
23rd Summer High School Institute—June 23-July 25 
12th Summer Laboratory in Interpersonal Communication—June 16-August 15 
1ith Summer Workshop in Basic Communication—June 16-July 18 


SPRING QUARTER 
March 24-June 6, 1958 


SUMMER SESSION 
June 16-August 15, 1958 


AUTUMN QUARTER 
September 19-December 6, 1957 


WINTER QUARTER 
January 2-March 14, 1958 
for further information write: 


Elwood Murray, Ph.D., Director 
School of Speech, University of Denver 
Denver i0, Cotorado 
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A practical high school book .. . 
SPEECH FOR YOU 


This is a functional book for use in any speech course. Development of the ability 
to speak effectively is presented in a manner that can be taught by the aver- 
age speech teacher. A complete chapter outline precedes each of the chapters, 
and detailed classroom activities and practice suggestions for outside work are inter- 
woven with the text. All phases of oral communication are discussed, techniques 
applicable to each phase are explained, and suggestions for practice in each phase 
are provided. These activities are flexible enough to meet individual abilities. 


For the speech teacher . . . 
TRIPPINGLY ON THE TONGUE 


Here is a systematic, step-by-step program designed to teach distinctness in speech 
as a phase of classroom activity. Many varied exercises are included in this book 
that are planned to teach the pupil to enunciate with enough loudness so that the 
listener can catch each word part and instantly recognize any one part. Most of the 
speech sounds in English and all of the sounds whose slurring leads to indistinct 
speech are covered with this drill material. 


EVANSTON 


ILLINOIS Row, Peterson and Company “SEP 4338 


RENEW YOUR SAA 


HOLLISTER’S 
MEMBERSHIP NOW! 


SPEAKING 
BEFORE AN AUDIENCE 


For use in classroom and library by 
teachers and students of the speaking 
arts. Published 1955 by the author. 540 
pages, 544 x 84%, bound in cloth. $3.75 
by mail. Address R.D.T. Hollister, 
2096 S. State St., Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


In twenty-five chapters are many of 
the author’s most advanced ideas and 
stimulating suggestions on such vital 
factors in learning to speak well as the 
approach to learning, the action con- 
cept of speaking, motivations and 
stimulations, speaker-audience relation- 
ship, the extempore spirit, significant 
action, use of body and voice, mental- 
emotional attitudes, personality habits, 
substance and sustenance in speaking, 
persuasive power, escape from the 
mechanics of print, using the fringes of 
vision, ideals and techniques in speak- 
ing literature, methods and projects in 
classroom training. 


Effective January 1, 1958, membership 
dues will be increased as follows: 


Old New 

Regular $4.50 $5.50 
Membership incl. 

QJS and ST 7.00 9.00 


Membership incl. 
Monographs and either 


QJS or ST 8.50 9.50 
Membership incl. 

all 3 journals 11.00 13.00 
Sustaining 16.00 same 


Sustaining with 
all journals 
and bound 
volume 18.00 18.50 


Renew your membership for the next 
two or three years at present rates now. 


SPEECH ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA 


Louisiana State University 
Baton Rouge 3, Louisiana 
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SPEECH CORRECTION IN THE SCHOOLS 


by JON EISENSON and MARDEL OGILVIE 


Providing a realistic approach to the speech 
problems most frequently encountered in the 
school age child, this book shows the teacher 
when and how he can help correct them. It is 
designed to aid the non-speech specialist in under- 
standing both the normal and deviant speech of 
his pupils and provides techniques and materials 
for uncomplicated speech therapy in the class- 
room. Included is a discussion of the teacher’s 
speech and its influence. i 


1957, 294 pages, $4.25 


THE IMPROVEMENT OF VOICE 
AND DICTION 


by JON EISENSON 


Here is a book for people (without abnormalities 
of speech) who want to communicate with maxi- 
mum effectiveness. It provides basic information 
on the complete act of speaking: the nature and 
functioning of the speech mechanism, speech 
production, standards and levels of speech, study 
of voice, common faults and how to overcome 
them, and techniques for good voice production. 
Fresh practice materials are included. 

Coming early 1958 


The Macmillan Company 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 
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B'way & TV Stars Wear 


MANHATTAN COSTUMES 


We costume many N. Y. stage and TV productions. These same 
fresh and attractive professional costumes are available at mod- 
erate rental rates for little theatres, schools, churches, groups, etc. 
We stock all periods for plays, operettas, and musical comedies. 
Our workrooms are continually making entire new costume pro- 
ductions for rental. All costumes are cleaned, altered and styled 
under the supervision of our own professional designer. . 


Write, giving requirements and performance dates, for complete 
costume plots and estimate. 


Costumer for American Shakespeare Festival, Stratford, 
N.Y.C. Opera Co. 


Brochure upon request. 


Manhattan Costume Ge, Inc. 


549 West 52nd St., N. Y. 19 Circle 7-2396 


ALJO 
Scenic Colors and Dyes 


(for stage Painting, etc.) 
also: 


Prepared Scenic Dry Colors. Mix 
with water—no heat required. 
Above are foremost colors used 
by Schools, Colleges, Universities, 
Summer and Little Theatre 
groups. 

e 

PROMPT SHIPMENT 
e 


Write for Price List, etc. 


ALJdO 
MANUFACTURING CO. Inc. 


153 West 21st Street 
New York 11, N. Y. 


WA 9-6779 


Improve speaking ability! 


Complete course on 2—33% rpm (4 
sides) superb recordings. 


Album is nationally recognized and 
used by schools and business for in- 
dividual and group improvement. 


Finest techniques are applied to all 
media of speaking. 


Send for Free Descriptive Brochure 


SONANT CORP. 
DEPT ST, BOX 2807 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 
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FUNDAMENTALS OF COMMUNICATION: 
An Integrated Approach 


By Wayne N. THompson, University of Illinois. 588 pages, $5.00 


An important new text for freshman “communication” courses integrating the sub- 
jects of writing, reading, speaking, and listening. Emphasis is on the development 
of skills, and the unusually fresh, vigorous style will capture and hold the student’s 
interest. It differs from other English texts in that it is founded on the premise 
that students learn by doing. The chapters pose problems for the student to solve 
and suggest activities for him to carry through. It includes, under one cover, be-h 
textbook on communication, and manual of written usage. 


THE TECHNIQUE OF ACTING 


By F. Cow es StrickK_anp, Stanford University, 320 pages, $5.95 (text 
edition available ) 


This new book analyzes, isolates, describes, and evaluates the various techniques 
developed by actors for the projection of the thought and motions of the characters 
of a play. It stresses the importance of the actor’s understanding of the author’s 
writing techniques and provides examples and suggests exercises to develop and 
perfect techniques. In short, the book gives a young intelligent actor the knowl- 
edge he might acquire by working for several years with more mature and ex- 
perienced actors. 


TELEVISION IN SCHOOL, COLLEGE AND COMMUNITY 


By Jennie WAuGH CALLAHAN, Hunter College, 339 pages, $5.25 


Here is a fact-packed handbook picturing the growth of educational television in 
communities throughout the country where local and state leaders have joined 
forces with educators in schools, colleges, and universities to develop this new 
medium. The text covers the history of television, the people who are fashioning its 
techniques, the varied script forms, and hundreds of program ideas. The Quarterly 
of Film, Radio and Television says this text “will be indispensable to any person 
concerned professionally or nonprofessionally with educational TV.” 


SEND FOR COPIES ON APPROVAL 


330 WEST 42nn STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 


McGRAW-HILL BOCK COMPANY, INC. 
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Song and story fun with speech activities on RECORD ....... 


Album I—S119. .s/r Sounds 
Album II—S120. . .£/z Sounds 
Album III—S121. . .th/l Sounds 


Album IV—S122 ... ch/k Sounds 


Send for descriptive brochure 


The Pennsylvania State University 


Offers rounded undergraduate and graduate programs in 
speech and theatre arts and combined speech-theatre 
arts. For information concerning admission and grad- 


uate assistantships write to: 


Dr. Robert T. Oliver, Head or Dr. Walter H. Walters, Head 
Department of Speech Department of Theatre Arts 


THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY 
UNIVERSITY PARK, PENNSYLVANIA 


“Say ano Sing” 

Cy, | 

CH 

| 
| 


Dear Speech Teacher: 


Learning to speak well, as you 
know, involves good teaching, a good textbook, and 
plenty of practice. This is about one of these three: 
a good textbook. 


Your SPEECH by Griffith, Nelson, and 
Stasheff is a good textbook. The word ‘“‘good”’ may 
be translated to mean “‘widely used by teachers,’’ or 
“well liked by students,” or “‘well respected by both 
teachers and students because it helps the teacher to 
get the kind of results he wishes to get with his 
class.” 


What are the reasons for the success 
of this speech book? Briefly, they are these: /) 
practical teen-ager situations that have validity;. 2) 
each student gets the chance to evaluate his own 
progress, to work on his own weaknesses, to proceed 
at his own pace; 3) content sufficient for an over-all, 
general speech course in high school, with no need 
for additional material; and 4) interestingly written, 
refreshingly illustrated, lively exercise material that 
students want to do. 


If you do not mind the direct, positive 
approach, we would like to say that Your SPEECH 
gives you the most “for your teaching time.” 


Sincerely Yours, 


HARCOURT, BRACE 
AND COMPANY 


New York 17 
Chicago 1 
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TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENT OF 


SPEECH 
AND 
DRAMATIC 
ARTS 


i 

COURSES OFFERED IN: 
t Public Address and Rhetoric 


Speech Correction and Audiology 


Theatre 


Radio and Television 


Speech Education 


Graduate and Undergraduate 
degree programs. 


ACTIVITIES 


Debate Council 


Speakers Bureau 


Speech and Clinic 
University Theatre 

Radio Workshop 
Weekly Television Dramatics Series 


(WFIL-TV) 


| Television Workshop 


Graduate Assistantships 
available 


ADDRESS: Chairman, Department 
of Speech and Dramatic Arts 


TEMPLE 


UNIVERSITY | 


Philadelphia 22, Pa. 


Department of 


Speech and Drama 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


Ithaca, N. Y. 
M.A. and Ph.D. Programs in: 
* DRAMA AND THEATRE 
PUBLIC ADDRESS 


SPEECH TRAINING AND 
PHONETICS 


Second Term: Feb. 7-June 9 
Summer Session: July 7-Aug. 16 


Address inquiries concerning admission, 
scholarships and assistantships to: 


C. C. Arnold, Chairman 


College of the Pacific 


Department 
of 
SPEECH 

CORRECTION 


Pacific Speech Correction 
Clinic 


BROADCASTING 
FM Station KCVN 


¢ ORIGINAL SPEECH 


Public and intercollegiate 


¢ DRAMATIC ART 


Pacific Theatre Companies 


For all information write 


HOWARD L. RUNION, Ph.D. 
Dept. Chairman 
Stockton - California 
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Better Speech and Better Reading 


A PRACTICE BOOK 


By LUCILLE D. SCHOOLFIELD 


Co-author with Josephine B. Timberlake of “The Phonovisual Method” 

A text designed for use in Speech Correction and Remedial Reading. Devoid of 
Theoretical discussion it is a Practice Book with interesting drill material within 
the comprehension of the elementary. pupil. A great variety of flexible exer- 
cises are planned for use in the first six grades, which are sufficiently comprehensive 
to meet everyday needs. Regarding the reading process as the association of 
meanings and pronunciations with written or printed symbols, the text affords a 
program of preventive as well as corrective work in Reading. 

The Word Lists are based on Reading Vocabulary for the Primary Grades (Revised 
1935) by Arthur I. Gates, and The Teacher’s Word Book, by Edward L. Thorndike. 
The type is large, conforming to the standard of the National Society for the 


Prevention of Blindness. 


BETTER SPEECH AND BETTER READING 


offers in one volume: 


I. Practice Material, Which Pro- 
vides for Individual Differences 
Practice Material is given on each con- 
sonant and vowel. Word Lists are graded 
in difficulty, and are based on the Gates 
or Thorndike Primary Word Lists. Sug- 
gestions are offered for supplementary 
drill. Through the use of Word Lists 
and Types of Practice Sentences an al- 
most inexhaustible supply of exercises for 
drill may be had. 
Poems classified according to the sounds 
for which they provide repetition range 
in interest from the Kindergarten and 
Primary level to the Junior High School. 


II. Articulation Test Material 
Diagnostic Sentences with Key to the 
Diagnostic Sentences, Diagnostic Test 
Words, and Diagnostic Chart offer an easy 
method of identifying the consonant and 
vowel errors which appear in the speech 
of the pupils. The Key to the Sentences 
indicates the consonant and vowel sounds 
to be tested. The Diagnostic Chart re- 
cords the results of the Articulation Tests 
and allows space for a brief case history. 
Phonovisual Diagnostic Consonant and 
Vowel Charts (pages 11a and 11b) may 
be used to test the child who has not yet 
learned to read. Only the initial sound 
is tested, except in final ng and x. Index 
numbers on the chart correspond to the 
numbers on the Articulation Test on the 
Speech Diagnostic Chart. 


Ill. Tongue and Lip Exercises 


Tongue and Lip Exercises have been se- 


lected, which, if practiced regularly, will 
give strength and flexibility and result 
in more normal and distinct speech. 


IV. Drill Words 

Drill Words are given for each consonant 
and vowel and for Consonant Blends, 
and are presented in the order in which 
the consonants and vowels appear. They 
are grouped and classified according to 
A Guide to Pronunciation, Merriam-Web- 
ster New International Dictionary— 
Second Edition. The Word Lists in each 
group are as comprehensive as is practic- 
able. 


V. Practice Sentences 

Following each group of Drill Words, 
practice sentences based on the Word 
Lists are provided and are woven into a 
group telling a short story. The comple- 
tion type of sentence has been included 
to lend variety to the exercises. 


VI. Poems 

Experience proves that once a pupil has 
mastered the elementary sounds, he ac- 
quires the habit of correct speaking and 
reading more easily by memorizing verses 
than by repetition of words and sentences. 
The poems in this book have been care- 
fully selecte’ for their rhythm, charm 
and appeal to children, as well as for 
their repetition of certain sounds. Their 
use is suggested with the hope that the 
child, through his natural love of poetry, 
will find renewed interest and joy in per- 
fecting his speech and reading. 


Price $3.12 Postpaid 


EXPRESSION COMPANY — Publishers 
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Loutstana State VU; niversity 


DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH 


A Balanced Program Leading to the Degrees of 
® BACHELOR OF ARTS 


@ MASTER OF ARTS 


® DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY 


Areas of Study Include 
@ drama 
@ interpretation 


@ rhetoric & orator) 


@ speech & hearing correction 


@ phonetics and voice science 


@ speech psychology and education 


@ radio and television 


Spring Semester Begins February 1, 1958 


For Information Write: C. M. Wise, Department of Speech 
Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge 3, Louisiana 


Department of 
Speech and Dramatic Art 


THE UNIVERSITY 
OF NEBRASKA 


Lincoln, Nebraska 


Degrees Offered: 
B.A., B.Sc. in Edn., M.A. 


Graduate Assistantships Available at 
$1200 for the Academic Year Plus 
Waiver of Tuition and Non-Resident 
Fees. 


Address inquiries concerning admission, 
degree requirements, and graduate 
assistantships to: 


Leroy T. LAAsse, Chairman 


Offers Courses in Areas of: 


* GENERAL SPEECH 
* PUBLIC ADDRESS 


* INTERPRETATION AND 
THEATRE ARTS 


* RADIO AND TELEVISION 
* SPEECH EDUCATION 


* SPEECH AND HEARING 
REHABILITATION 


Second Semester Begins 
February 3, 1958 


Summer Session Begins 
June 9, 1958 
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Widely Used Books in Speech... 
LISTENING AND SPEAKING 


A Guide to Effective Oral Communication 


by 
Ralph G. Nichols, Ph.D., Head Thomas R. Lewis, Ph.D. 
Department of Rhetoric Professor of Speech 
University of Minnesota Florida State University 


Designed primarily as a college text, this book makes clear to the 
teacher how to integrate instruction in listening and speaking to the mutual 
benefit of both. It is a volume which will appeal instantly to every teacher 
concernéd with the new language-arts or communication-skills approach to 
language facility. 

This text provides detailed procedures which will simplify the prob- 
lems of teachers who have never taught listening and speaking and are now 
obligated to do so. It will be found particularly useful in communication 
courses, composition courses taught under the new methods, and speech 
classes where practical performance is stressed. The methods advocated 
carry the user of the book one more step away from what in speech is 
labeled “elocution,” and in English, ornamental or “fine” writing. 

A combined total of more than 50% of man’s conscious waking hours 
are devoted to listening and speaking. This book explores carefully these 
two most frequently employed activities of man, along with a graduated 
series of classroom exercises designed to ensure improvement of these basic 
verbal skills. The book contains 276 pages and it sells for only $3.00. 


@ 
The Phonetic Alphabet Speech Project & Drill Book 


by Francis A. Cartier, Ph.D. by LeRoy T. Laase, Ph.D. 
Asst. Prof. of Speech Chrm. Dept. Speech & Dram. Art. 
The Florida State University University of Nebraska 
This workbook, just off the press, is Here’s a Student’s Manual on the Basic 


Principles of Oral Communication. It’s 
new and revised. There are 42 Speech 
Projects for developing basic speaking 
and oral reading skills, 28 Listener 


devoted entirely to the phonetic alphabet 
leaving the instructor free to teach voice 
improvement, physiology, speech  cor- 


rection, acting, or other content of the Projects for developing critical and com- 
course in his own way, using his own prehensional listening. There are 115 
choice of text. The overall approach is pages of Drill material for developing 
to the General American dialect, but proficiency in voice and pronunciation, 
exercises are included for teaching the and 22 rating and criticism blanks for 


sounds of Southern and Eastern speech achievement and 

der] It can be used with or without a standard 
textbook, in either a semester or year's 
crystal-clear progressive development of course, at the beginning college level. 
skill in phonetic transcription. There are These are 266 pages and it sells for 
64 pages and it sells for only $1.75. only $3.00. 


Order Your Copies Today! 


WM. C. BROWN COMPA 


west NINTH OUBUQUE, 
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[ THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


DEPARTMENT OF DRAMA 


Lucy Barton, M.A., Associate Professor 


E. P. Conkle, Ph.D., Professor 
Shirlee Dodge, Associate Professor 
Hugh Greene, B.S., Instructor 

Frank Harland, M.A., Instructor 
C. Wesley Lambert, M.A., 
Harvey Herbst, M.A., Assistant Professor 


Francis Hodge, Ph.D., Associate Professor 
Mildred Howard, Ph.D., Assistant Professor 
Fred J. Hunter, Ph.D., Assistant Professor ...... 
Mouzon Law, M.A., Assistant Professor (on leave) 


James Moll, M.A., Assistant Professor 
R. C. Norris, M.A., Assistant Professor 
B. Iden Payne, Guest Professor . 
Robert Schenkkan, M.A., Professor 
Robert Sporre, M.A., Instructor 
Neil Whiting, M.A., Assistant Professor 
Loren Winship, Ed.D., Professor 


Dorothy Clifford, M.A., Assistant Professor 


......... 


Costuming 


Technician 
Television 


Radio Drama 
Directing 


M.F.A. in Theatre History, Playwriting, Drama Education, Production. 
B.F.A. in Acting, Costuming, Dance, Directing, Drama Education, 
Playwriting, Technical Production, Television 


Write to Loren Winsuip, Chairman, Department of Drama, The University 
of Texas, Austin 12, Texas for information. 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 
DEPARTMENT OF 


SPEECH 
AND 


DRAMATIC ART 


M.A. and Ph.D. Programs in: 
RHETORIC AND 
PUBLIC ADDRESS 
RADIO AND TELEVISION 
SPEECH CORRECTION AND 
PATHOLOGY 
THEATRE ARTS 
Instructorships (part-time) with op- 


portunity for advanced study toward 
Ph.D. now available for 1958-59. 


Write Chairman, Department of 
Speech and Dramatic Art 


UNIVERSITY 
OF 
MISSOURI 


COLUMBIA, MISSOURI 


MOTO-KINAESTHETIC 
SPEECH TRAINING 
Revised Edition 
Edna Hill Young, D.Ped. 
Sara S. Hawk, Ph.D. 


“Explains causes and illustrates meth- 
ods whereby handicapped children can 
be helped to speak.” J.A.M.A. ’55. 


Well Illustrated. 


SPEECH THERAPY 
for the 
PHYSICALLY 
HANDICAPPED 
Sara Stinchfield Hawk, Ph.D. 
Action Poems; Illustrations. 
Useful to speech clinicians and to all 


who are interested or concerned with 
the physically handicapped child or 


adult. $4.00 
Stanford University Press 
Stanford California 
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Des 


A 


An important contribution 


to the field of speech 


Designed as an instructional aid in speech and 
language learning—vocabulary building and 
diction training; language stimulation and 
correction for aphasics, the hard of hearing, 
slow learners, slow readers, and English for 


the foreign born. 


The Language Master is an electronic device 
based on the principle of the tape recorder. 
But the sound tape is on cards rather 


than on spools of tape. 


As the card plays a voice speaks the word 
written on the card. 

The Language Master $295—The Library 
of Cards $35 per set of 200 


The 
Language 
Master 


McGraw-Hill Book Company - 330 West 42 Street - New York 36, N. Y. 


in Canada: 253 Spadina Road, Toronto 4 
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The Language 
Master Library 
of Cards 


Series 1 VOCABULARY 
BUILDER SERIES 


Set 1 Basic 
Set 2 Intermediate 
Set 3 Advanced 


Series 2 WORD LEARNING 
PICTURE SERIES 


Set 1 Nouns; Everyday Things 
Set 2 Verbs; Action Words 
Set 3 Basic Concepts 


Series 3 LANGUAGE STIMU- 
LATION SERIES 


Set 1 Phrases 
Set 2 Sentences 


Set 3 Language Reinforcement 
and Auditory Reten- 
tion Span 


Series 4 ENGLISH DEVELOP. 
MENT SERIES 


Set 1 Practical Vocabulary and 
Expressions 


Set 2 Everyday Situations 
Set 3 Industrial Supplement 
Set 4 Stress and Intonation 


Series 5 THE SOUNDS OF 
ENGLISH SERIES 


Set 1 Basic English Phonetics 


Series 6 THE PHONICS 
SERIES 


Set 1 Sound Blending and 
Beginning Phonetic 
Skills 

Set 2 Consonant Blends and 
Irregular Phonetic 
Elements 

Set 3 Word Building and Word 
Analysis Technique 
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FILM STRIPS 


Stage Make-up—(Color)— 
$8.00 


Stage Lighting (Color & B.W.) 
Set of 3—$16.00 


Basic Siage Movement—B.W. 
Set of 3—$10.00 


PARAMOUNT 


Cosmetics & Theatrical Supplies 
242 W. 27 Street, N. Y. 1, N. Y. 


(Free Catalog Digest) 


Jose 


THEATRE 
RADIO AND TELEVISION 
SPEECH 


A.B. Degree 
M.A. Degree 
Teaching Credentials 


For information write: 


Harold C. Crain, Head 
Department of Speech and Drama 
San Jose State College 
San Jose 14, California 


+ 
NIA 
NORTHWESTERN 
THEATRE 
ASSOCIATES 
Theatrical Equipment and 
Supplies 


SPOTLIGHTS @ SCENE PAINT 
GELATINE @ HARDWARE 
DIMMERS @ MAKE-UP 
CABLE 2 CANVAS 


Owned and Operated by 
Franklin and Carol Gill 


Sales - Rentals - Service 


1000 Foster St., Evanston, Illinois 
GReenleaf 5-5351 


YOUR CHILD'S SPEECH 


By Flora Rheta Schreiber 


“A most entrancing study,” says Dana 
F. Robinson, Alexandria, Virginia Family 
Specialist, “Through the concept of speech 
the author has given so much of the work- 
ings of the child’s mind and behavior on 
each age level—0 to 5.” 


“This book has been a great help to me 
in a program of purent education, entitled 
‘Building Parenthood Skills.’ 


Says Dr. Walter C. Alvarez, Emeritus 

Consultant in Medicine, Mayo Clinie and 
famous medical columnist. “A marvelous 
book which every parent in the land who 
has small children should read.”’ 
SO SHOULD EVERY SPEECH TEACHER 
WHO WANTS AN INTEGRATED AP- 
PROACH TO THE EVOLUTION OF 
SPEECH AND LANGUAGE FROM THE 
FIRST PRENATAL CRIES TO THE 
FIFTH BIRTHDAY—THE BEDROCK ON 
WHICH ALL LATER SPEECH Is 
ERECTED. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
210 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


256 pages. Detailed index and 
bibliography. $3.50 


Also available through bookstores. 
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New opportunities 
for graduate study 


Announcing a new and distinctive 


program in Speech and Communications 


Michigan State University, through its new 
College of Communication Arts, Depart- 
ment of Speech, now offers unusual oppor- 
tunities for study and research leading to 
the M.A. and Ph.D. degrees. 


A new approach to mass communications 
coordinates the skills of print and those of 
the spoken word through the new Com- 
munications Research Center. 


In the Are~ of Rhetoric and Public Ad- 
dress, an excellent faculty and exceptional 
opportunities for research in the Public 
Address Research Center are available. 


Graduate Assistantships available. Write 
for complete information. 


Department of Speech 
College of Communication Arts 


~Michigan State University 
EAST LANSING, MICHIGAN 


Rhetoric and Public Address ® Theatre ® Radio-TV-Film 
Speech Pathology and Audiology ® Speech Education 
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OHIO STATE 
UNIVERSITY 


DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH 


DEGREES 
Bachelor of Arts Master of Arts Doctor of Philosophy 
October 1, December 20, 1957 
Winter Quarter ......... capbratieiaphelecbiandipenced January 7, March 21, 1958 
April 1, June 13, 1958 
RE June 19, August 29, 1958 


Undergraduate and Graduate Degrees in: 


General Speech, Public Address, Theatre, Radio and Television 
Programming, Speech and Hearing Science (Phonetics, Speech Cor- 
rection, Hearing Therapy, and Education of the Deaf). 


Address inquiries to: 


W. HAYES YEAGER, Chairman 
Department of Speech 
Ohio State University 
Columbus 10, Ohio 
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The School of Speech 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


EVANSTON-CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


A NATIONAL CENTER FOR 
UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE STUDY IN SPEECH 


* Over nine hundred majors in speech from forty-five states 
and foreign countries. 


* A faculty and staff of ninety-five persons. 


* Departments of Public Speaking; Speech Correction and 
Audiology; Theatre; Interpretation; Radio, Television, 
and Film; Speech Education. 


* Degrees in Speech: B.S., M.A., Ph.D., Ed.D. 


* The University Theatre, Radio Playshop, Workshop The- 
atre, Speech and Hearing Clinic, Debate and Oratory, 
Radio Station WNUR, Television Studios. 


* Clarion DeWitt Hardy Scholarships in Forensics, Special 
Fellowships in Speech and Hearing, School Scholarships 
and Fellowships. 


A FRIENDLY CAMPUS ON THE SHORE 
OF LAKE MICHIGAN 


FOR INFORMATION ADDRESS: 


James H. McBurney, Dean of the School of Speech 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 
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UNIVERSITY OF MIC dIGAN 


Ann Arbor, Michigan 


DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH 


ASSOCIATION CONVENTIONS 


American Speech and Hearing Association 
November 20-21-22, 1957 
Netherlands-Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati 


Western Speech Association 
November 28-29-30, 1957 
Miramar Hotel, Santa Barbara 


Central States Speech Association 
December 27-28, 1957 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago 


Southern Speech Association 
April 1-2-3-4-5, 1958 
Rice. Hotel, Houston 


Speech Association of the Eastern States 
April 17-18-19, 1958 
Sheraton-McAlpin Hotel, New York City 
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